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Ghristmas: A Suggestion 


TO THE READERS OF THE SIGN. 
My DEAR FRIENDS: 


Again it is my privilege to wish you a very Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. You have been such a help to us in supporting our Missionaries in 
China, that I wish I could give you something more substantial than the mere 
greetings of the season. But instead of giving you something, I still continue to 
appeal to your goodness to give us something for our Missionaries. 


As you know the worst of their trouble seems now, thanks be to God, to be 
over, and they have all returned to their Missions; but the havoc wrought by the 
civil war has been accountable for the loss of much of their property and valuables. 
A perusal of ‘“The Passionists in China’’ in this issue (pages 307 to 316) will 
show you some of their most pressing needs. You will notice that what the Mis- 
sionaries are chiefly stressing is things necessary for the celebration of the Divine 
Mysteries. I take the liberty of itemizing these with their approximate cost that 
those of you who may wish to do so can have us purchase them for the Missionaries: 


BOOGERD ..22i oo dekss GR. $150.00 CANDLESTICKS (6) ........ $50.00 
RE eee ae eee 20.00 RS in 25.00 
CENSER AND BOAT ....... 30.00 ALTAR CLOTHS AND LINENS . 35.00 
MOSTRAR... 4.4. 4 50.00 a ew GAs ea es * Bee 8 40.00 
PROST4 AUTOM 2.3 ee 10.00 VESTMENTS......... 15.00 and up 
OSTENSORIUM ........... 40.00 STATIONS OF THE Cross 25.00 and up 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES —- OFFERINGS 


Lesser sums towards the purchase of these and similar articles will be most 
acceptable. Those of you whom God has blessed with a goodly supply of material 
means might give a chapel, particularly in memory of a deceased relative or friend. 
Such a chapel, completely furnished, could be put up for an amount between 
$5,000 and $10,000. It would be a worthwhile and most practical memorial. 


The Christmas spirit is a spirit of self-forgetfulness that prompts us to re- 
member others, especially those who have been kind to us and in whose debt we are. 
In remembering these let us not forget the manifold goodnesses of God to each one 
of us personally and individually. It is true that we cannot give anything to Him 
directly, but we can give to His servants—our missionary priests and Sisters in 
China—who have consecrated their lives to bringing the glad tidings of salvation 
to the poor Chinese who still remain in the ancient darkness of paganism. 
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Current ¢Fact 


and Gomment 





“Ghe Divine Disarmament 


AN HAS an inborn craving for peace, but un- 

fortunately his craving has never been satis- 
fied. Man’s enmity to man dates back to a 
fratricidal murder in earth’s first family circle. 
The criminal Cain set the example of trying to 
extinguish hate by killing his brother and became 
the first fugitive from justice and an exile from 
peace. Since the adoption of this method of 
seeking peace, man’s history has been measured 
by wars. Brute strength wrestled with brute 
strength, sword clashed with sword, cannon an- 
swered cannon, steel shells sunk steel ships. In 
single combat, in massed force, in walled cities, 
in the open field, on land, on sea and in the air, 
man has fought with man; is still fighting him 
and has not yet found peace. 

To the first family also dates back man’s 
enmity to God. The foolish challenge flung 
down by Adam was taken up by the all-powerful 
Creator. Yet the conflict was hardly war, for 
man was helpless beneath the feet of the Al- 
mighty. Badly beaten, humbled almost to des- 
pair but craving mercy, man still could not make 
peace with the Divine Conqueror. 

God Himself affected peace with man by a 
divine disarmament. “When we were yet His 
enemies . . . He sent His Only Begotten Son 

. Who being equal to God . . . humbled 
Himself taking the form of a servant.” 

One winter’s night, in a cave near Bethlehem, 
Christ was born of the Virgin Mother. A help- 
less Infant, He lay shivering on the straw of the 


cattle trough. Still Divine, still Eternal, still Om- 
nipotent; with no ray of His Godhead clouded, 
with no attribute of His Divinity lost; disarmed, 
He strives to end enmity and gain man’s love. 

God is disarmed yet man still rebels. The en- 
mity breaks out anew. On the Child of Bethle- 
hem, now a grown man, the creature works his 
will. Human hearts hate Him; human lips blas- 
pheme Him; human hands strike the defenceless 
Son. A traitor’s kiss, a priesthood’s sacrilege, a 
tyrant’s timidity and a mob’s madness brings 
death to the Son of God. Slain but not defeated 
Christ triumphs in His failure. And to His 
Cross, as to His Crib, man comes seeking peace. 
Throughout the centuries Christ Crucified still 
directs the campaign for peace, which opened with 
the victory at Bethlehem and saw its greatest tri- 
umph on Calvary. 


cA One-Arm Concern 


ARDINAL NEWMAN said: “When I hear 
C speakers at public meetings declaiming 
about ‘large and enlightened views,’ or about 
‘freedom of conscience,’ or about ‘the Gospel,’ or 
about any other popular subject of the day, I am 
far from denying that some among them know 
what they are talking about, but it would be 
satisfactory in a particular case to be sure of the 
fact.” 

We feel that, if the illustrious Cardinal were 
with us today, he would see “a particular case” 
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in the pronouncement of a representative Metho- 
dist, made the other day in defense of sectarian 
lobbying at Washington. Christianity, according 
to this Methodist spokesman, has two arms: the 
Church and the State. That a multitude of 
people, for the most part unbaptized and creedless 
and churchless and divorce-ful and Ten Com- 
mandment-less, can be considered an arm of 
Christianity is so preposterous that the only thing 
we have to fall back on is our sense of humor. 
There is a time when the grace of interior smiling 
is invaluable. 

If we trouble ourselves further to pursue the 
figure of speech of our Methodist friend, leaving 
aside the arms, we find ourselves in the same pre- 
dicament when we come to the body which in his 
mind stands for Christianity. That body, as far 
as we can see in its larger activities, is chiefly a 
one-armed affair, depending for its signs of life 
on its only brachial appendage—the federal law. 


Rotten Apples 


uTH Murrarp contributed to the editorial 
fe section of The World a bit of wild logic 
under the caption of “Welfare Islanders Exoner- 
ate Movies.” The contribution is an insinuated 
argument against censorship of plays and books. 
The argument seems to run along these lines, in 
so far as it follows any lines at all: 


Rotten apples are not spoiled by being put into a 
basket with other rotten apples; but nearly one hun- 
dred Welfare Islanders, formerly patrons of shady 
movies and off-color books, testify that they were 
rotted by bad companions and the lure of a good time 
picked up along the road of easy getting, and not by 
movies and books. Therefore, shady movies and 
off-color books are not responsible for morally rotten 
apples. 

If this be so, why have censorship? 

Therefore, do away with censorship of plays and 
books, and give free scope to artistic production, re- 
gardless of moral tone, because good apples are not 
spoiled by contact with rotten apples any more than 
rotted ones are. 


Old Aristotle would go all to pieces over logic 
of the type represented by the above line of 
thought. If Ruth Millard followed any lines of 
logic, they must be similar to those of the above 
sample. She appears unconscious of the fact 
that the testimony of the Welfare Islanders under- 
mines her thesis. The reported interviews con- 
verge to prove that evil companionship corrupts 
good morals, just the same as sound apples are 
rotted by contact with rotten apples. From time 
immemorial it has been drummed into young and 
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old that intent mental companionship morally 
shapes persons nearly as much as social compan- 
ionship does, and often more so. The inference 
was easy, and is so still: Shun what is provoca- 
tive of rotten thoughts, lest you too rot; dwell on 
what fosters healthy thought, that you may be 
morally healthy. Books and pictures are among 
the companions of mental society. Call them 
literary apples. Some are rotten and others are 
wholesome. Whoever eats the rotted ones is in 
danger of being poisoned. Of course, moral rot 
can be started also otherwise. 

Theories about censorship differ. There should 
not be any difference of opinion about logical 
thinking. But we are living in the age of New 
Thought and New Science which discard logic as 
a nightmare of the Dark and Middle Ages, and 
must get on the best we can. Possibly the same 
mentality also discards the following: “It is im- 
possible that scandals should not come; but woe 
to him through whom they come. It were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he cast into the sea, than that he should 
scandalize one of these little ones.” 


Negro “Worth 


EGRO accomplishment is forcing public atten- 

tion. It is the best method for exposing the 
insanity of the color-line. The New York Times 
published on its editorial page a most flattering 
appraisement of Florence Mills’ stage work: “No 
special plea for lenient judgment was suggested in 
her work. None was needed. When she danced 
and sang, no one said, ‘Wonderful, for a negro.’ 
The quality of her performance, the very timber 
of her voice, cut the ground from under the critic 
who might have liked to patronize. She pre- 
sented no opening in the brilliant armor of her 
self-confidence for sentimentalizing. Adroit at 
avoiding the possibility of snubs, she as easily 
missed a false capitalization of her origin. Such 
straightforward presentation of their talents is 
elevating the negroes and impressing the white 
man with honest worth.” Incidentally much 
praise is given to Roland Hayes, Chas. Gilpin, 
Ethel Waters, and the performers of “Porgy.” 
Of the first of these The Times wrote: “Such 
a perfect simplicity of manner as Roland Hayes 
brings to the concert stage leaves no room for 
anything but admiration. The unpretentiousness 
of the leading negro artists is a quality of the 
truly great, commanding respect in a man or 
woman of any color.” 
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Cutting the ground from under would-be 
patronizers of the black man, Negroes doing their 
tasks in every field in a way to remove all provo- 
cation for leniency of judgment, “leaving no 
room for anything but admiration,” Negroes “im- 
pressing the white man with honest worth,” are 
the cords of Adam wherewith colored people will 
capture their white neighbors, and imperceptibly 
lead them to forget the color-line. White people 
should help fashion the cords, but the telling 
work will have to be done by Negroes themselves 
in every phase of their individual, home, and 
civic life. ““The honest worth” of the intelligentsia, 
artists and professional men, always small in 
every group, will go far towards accomplishing 
this; but not far enough to impress the general 
public. The telling contacts between races occu- 
pying the same territory are chiefly individual, 
family, business, civic. Persistent disagreeable 
elements in these contacts will surely lead to segre- 
gations between groups and within groups which 
no legislation can stop. Even now Negroes prac- 
tice segregation among themselves no less than 
Caucasians do among themselves. To come into 
their own as human beings, neither better nor 
worse than other races, colored people will simply 
have to conform to the standards which are set 
for the mass of the respectable population. Failure 
to do so entails segregation, just the same as 
happens within groups the world over. Leaders 
among colored people should give much more 
attention to this view of the situation than their 
propaganda shows. They may win out before 
the Supreme Court of the United States in every 
case of material segregation whatever its form; 
but they cannot win out against other forms of 
segregation unless by conformity to the standards 
which compelled professional recognition for 
Florence Mills, and is compelling it for Roland 
Hayes, Ethel Waters, and other mentioned ar- 
tists. Not even Congress, sustained by the 
Supreme Court, can compel people of other races 
to reside in neighborhoods of colored people, or 
enter into other voluntary contacts with them. 
Negro Harlem of New York City is conclusive 
evidence that the white race cannot be prevented 
from segregating itself from the black race by 
moving into other neighborhoods and providing 
other contacts more agreeable. Repeated proc- 
esses of white self-segregation might become too 
burdensome in more ways than financial. Then, 
what? Not unlikely an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, segregating colored people. Would it 
not be more far-sighted policy to make Negro 
neighborhoods and every manner of social con- 
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tact so desirable that the problem would be 
reversed? 

By the way, will the time ever come when pub- 
lishers of the type of The New York Times will 
be big enough to break away from the silly rule 
of grammar which requires writing with a small 
initial letter the word “Negro”? 


Boys and “Goys 


HE SMART alecks whose stock in trade is to 

make cheap jibes at religion are but children 
mentally. With a large assortment of bright new 
words for toys they try to dazzle and’ bewilder 
those who were born to the richer inheritance of 
brains. Their conduct reminds us of the old 
Roman slave who crudely depicted an ass’ head 
on a pale with the exceedingly clever sneer at the 
faith of his fellow slave: “Alexamenas adores his 
God.” Then, no doubt, he bowed down and wor- 
shipped the thieves that were his gods. A more 
recent example is an article by Hendrik Willem 
Von Loon, defending Judge Lindsey’s views on 
marriage. Mr. Von Loon candidly confesses 
without any trace of false modesty: “I did not 
create this world. If I had I would have made a 
much better job of it.” Yet his profound ignor- 
ance about the words and works of God leads 
him to deplore and deprecate, to rout and to rave 
about, “the profound contempt for Woman ex- 
pressed in the Ten Commandments where Wom- 
an is catalogued as a beast of burden, a patient 
slavey that could be killed or sold at the behest 
of her husband or master.” How low in the 
scale of human intelligence is this writer when 
even these poor “beasts of burden” knew better. 
He could write that in spite of the fact that the 
Commandments, looked at from the point of view 
of woman, are her greatest safeguard and pro- 
tection—the charter of her liberties. No matter 
how low her social condition, she was guaranteed 
one day of rest in the week. She is most certainly 
included in “the Commandment with a promise”— 
“Honor thy father and thy mother that thou 
mayest be long-lived upon the land which the Lord 
thy God will give thee.” “Thou shalt not kill” 
has no exceptions unless Hendrik would include 
same as part of “a better job.” Adultery means 
a sin committed by two parties one of whom is 
married. And considering how brutal and de- 
graded were the times—at least, as he conceives 
them—this would most likely be the man. Thus 
woman’s marital position and rights were fully 
protected. Besides, the crime was punished by 
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death but—we are going too fast-—Mr. Von Loon 
didn’t read that far. Still more, there is a posi- 
tive prohibition not even to desire a man’s wife— 
or handmaid. This is all the more remarkable 
when so many of the latter were actually slaves. 

Now we have it. Wondering how anyone 
could make so brainlessly blatant a statement, we 
find that the writer is after all a mere child—a 
naughty boy who looked to the back of the book 
for an answer—a curious boy who read the last 
page of the story to see how it turned out—a 
conceited boy who smartly passed on the answer 
to those less clever, who gave a garbled version 
of the story to turn others from reading it. The 
last Commandment in the Decalogue reads: 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife ; nor his 
house, nor his field, nor his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything 
that is his.” Read these words of “profound 
contempt for Woman” because she is included 
among the treasured possessions of man! But 
let the ladies take courage. Mr. Von Loon has 
a marvelous remedy. He advocates Judge 
Lindsey’s companionate marriage and he will 
make “a better job” of that Commandment when 
he makes it read: Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s wife, until he is ready to give her away, 
until a few ‘years of childless, sinful relations 
makes her attractive to more lascivious swine. 


Barnum Fever 


HE DOINGS of others are of perennial interest 

to somebody, or to a great many somebodies, 
as is so clearly proven by the prevalence of gossip, 
backbiting, libel, and the itch both for writing 
biographies and reading them. Writing up doings 
of the dead is especially attractive, because it 
offers such free scope for slanderous comment 
about persons who cannot hale the offender into 
court nor so much as answer back. Many biog- 
raphies are out and out frauds; because they 
gossip about what everybody does; because they 
tell about the biographed what had better be for- 
gotten; because they credit the unfortunate 
biographed with good and bad performances 
which he never performed. 

In the book section of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Virginia Woolf introduces credulous 
readers to what she calls “The New Biography,” 
meaning a new manner of writing the life-story 
of somebody, alive or dead, chiefly of the dead. 
She went into ecstasy over it in a description of 
its superior merits over past ventures in this field 
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of literature. Notwithstanding ecstatic effusions 
in its favor, it is just another biographical fraud, 
if not the revamping of a very old one—as un- 
pardonable, if not more so, as the condemned 
styles of biography. She describes the producer 
of the story “as writing about people and about 
himself as though they were at once real and 
imaginary . . .” The writing “is not fiction be- 
cause it has the substance, the reality of truth. It 
is not biography because it has the freedom, the 
artistry of fiction.” After many lines she has 
this to add about the new style biographer: “In- 
deed, by the end of the book we realize that the 
figure which has been most completely and most 
subtly displayed is that of the author. Each of 
the supposed subjects holds up in his or her 
small bright diminishing mirror a different reflec- 
tion of “the biographer, not of the biographed.” 
What a fraud to name such productions biog- 
raphies! Well, another attack of high Barnum 
fever! 


Presbyterian House-Gleaning 


HE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the United 
States is going to do some house-cleaning. 
Ten thousand pastors are now conning a paper 
which requests them to conform in thought and 
practice to the teaching of the New Testament 
in the matter of marriage and divorce. There 
is no mention of punitive measures to be taken 
against -the pastors for their unscriptural conduct 
up to the present. If their views and practice 
have been at variance with the teaching of the 
New Testament, why were they not dismissed 
from the ministry? If they have been teaching 
false doctrine and sanctioning un-Christian morals, 
their guilt is beyond question. Their defense, no 
doubt, would be that Scripture is public property 
to be used in a strictly private manner. Every 
man owns it; every man may interpret it. What- 
ever may be said of the defense, it is at least 
strong enough to confound the reforming efforts 
of a board or committee which is itself guilty of 
moral piracy by following the practice of search 
and seizure of the Scriptures against the protests 
of the lawful custodian of the Sacred Text—the 
Catholic Church. But, defense or no defense, 
piracy or no piracy, we congratulate all Presby- 
terians and other non-Catholics for any steps they 
may take even at this late date to insure reverence 
for the sanctity and stability of marriage espe- 
cially now that the new horror of companionate 
marriages bids fair to further demoralize Ameri- 
can society. 








Ephrata: Beth-lehem: Beit-lahm 


Fruitful: House of Bread: House of Flesh 


By DonaLp ATTWATER 


“A Babe ts born in Bethlehem, 


Alleluia! 


Great Joyaunce for Jerusalem; 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia!’ 


HE MARKS of the Passion of her Lord 
have never been effaced from Jerusa- 
lem, that “city of stone, in a land of 
iron, under a sky of brass”; Jerusalem 
has always been oppressed, whether by Roman, 
Persian, Turk or the multitudinous sects of ne- 
gation and division; she is capable of frenzy, of 
fear or despair, of rage or worship, but I doubt 
if she is yet capable of great joy; even that shrine 
which draws all the world to her midst is com- 


monly called, not by its true name, the Church of 
the Resurrection, but the Church of the Sepul- 
chre: “If Christ be not risen, your faith also is 
vain,” but it is His death that weighs down 
Jerusalem. 

But if Jerusalem cannot escape its past, neither 
does Bethlehem forget hers. She has even pre- 
served, unlike so many places in the Holy Land, 
a recognizable form of her old name. And how 
appropriate those names! First, Ephrata, that is 


GROTTO OF THE NATIVITY. THE VERMILION STAR IN FRONT OF THE ALTAR IS SURROUNDED WITH THE 
LATIN TEXT: HIC DE VIRGINE MARIA, JESUS CHRISTUS NATUS EST (HERE JESUS CHRIST WAS BORN OF 
THE VIRGIN MARY) 
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THE f SIGN 


BETHLEHEM AS IT IS TODAY. CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY IN THE FOREGROUND 




















Saint Bride’s Lullaby at Bethlehem* 


By CatHat O’Byrne 


LEEP sweetly, sleep meetly, O, Little Gold Head! 
With the ox and the ass in this cold, dank shed, 
Bride watches over Your breath-warmed bed, 
Flower o’ the World, 
Shoheen, sho-ho. 


NG lightly if brightly, O, Little Brown Bird! 
Above on the rafter, nor loudly be heard, 
So the sleep of Our Birdeen be peaceful, unstirred, 
In His yellow nest curled, 
A-Leannavaun, O! 


OTHER Mary is weary, the starry night through 
She cuddled You close in her mantle of blue, 
Now Your wee foster-mother keeps watch over You 
Without fear or fail, 
Husheen, Husho. 


RIN keeps guard for Mary, ’tis her Son’s divine plan, 
Sharing sorrow for sorrow, since sorrow began, 
And leal is her love while a woman or man 
Shall remain of the Gael, 
A-Isagaun, O! 
~~ in Irish legend Saint Bride, who is called The Mary of the Gael, is said to have been 


present at the Divine Birth. In the Gaelic language there is no such name as Brigid. 
A-Leannavaun—O, Little Childeen; A-Isagaun—O, Little Jesu. 














THE 4 SIGN 











¢y=<was Christmas and fraught 

With wonder, for Mary was Mother. 
When Beauty was wrought— 
The Word from the Thought— 
There was God in the arms of His Mother 
There were angels astir 
Around Jesus and Her. 








Christmas Day 


By Armet O’Connor 


O, would you attain 

To youth without stain? ... 

Leave the way of the world. There’s another: 
Tis the Child’s way of joy 

To the home of a Boy. 





s Christmas again! 
But what does it mean to you, brother? 











“Fruitful” ; and what place more fitly so called 
than this, where the daughter of men bore the 
Son of God? Then, Beth-lehem, the “House of 
Bread”; and that bread was the Bread of Life. 
And now it is known as Beit-lahm, the “House of 
Flesh” ; and here it was that the Word was made 
Flesh. It has been said that at Bethlehem it is 
always Christmas; certainly it gives a sense of 


peace and joy to all who visit it, pilgrim or tour- 
ist, Christian or not; moreover, even the infidels 
have recognized its sacrosanctity. A hundred 
years ago Ibrahim Pasha punished a revolt of the 
Mohammedans by driving them out, and only a 
few have ever returned ; there is but a handful of 
Jews; it is a Christian, almost a Catholic, town. 

The Bethlehem where Our Lady and St. 


ANOTHER INTERIOR VIEW OF THE GROTTO OF THE NATIVITY 
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THE SIGN 








THE ANGEL OF THE LORD BRINGS GLAD TIDINGS TO THE SHEPHERDS 


Joseph could find no resting place was built on 
the higher of two hills, which slope down in a 
succession of terraces, covered with vines and 
olives and fig trees, to the deep valleys which sur- 
round it. There it still stands, a place of narrow, 
winding, dark streets and balconied houses 
perched on steep rocks; but the town has ex- 
tended and grown over the lower hill to surround 
the basilica of the Nativity, first built by St. 
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Helen and then restored by Justinian the Emper- 
or, over the calf stable where our Lord was born. 

Entering this church, one of the oldest in the 
world, by its single tiny door, we pass up the 
huge bare nave between four rows of pillars, to 
the magnificent Greek screen, glittering with gold 
and colors and candles and many lamps. From 
the transept, sixteen steps lead under the floor 
of the choir to the Grotto of the Nativity. 





THE # SIGN 


Its rock walls and floor are now covered with 
white marble; it is lit by fifty-three lamps; there 
is neither stall nor beast nor straw; but in the 
midst an altar, and beneath the altar a vermilion 
star, and around the star these words: 

Hic de Virgine Maria, Jesus Christus natus est. 
“Here was born Jesus Christ of the Virgin Mary.” 

As the Magi first came from a far country, so 
can now be seen the whole world worshipping 
here: Europeans side by side with shepherds 
from neighboring fields, Armenians with men 
from the Americas, black Nubians, yellow Chin- 
ese, pale Siberians — “from every tribe and 
language and people and nation.” 

Each evening Franciscan friars and layfolk 
come in procession from the neighboring church 
of St. Katherine of Alexandria and sing Gloria in 
excelsis and “Jesu! Redeemer of the world,” at 
the altar of the Birth; the Epiphany hymn at the 
altar of the Magi; and the children sing Salvete, 
flores martyrum, “Flowers of martyrdom, all 
hail!” at the shrine of the Holy Innocents; then 
are visited the chapel of St. Joseph and the tombs 


of St. Jerome, St. Paula and her daughter St. 
Eustochium, who ended their lives by the birth- 
place of the Lord in the Vth Century. Thus is 
the Incarnation daily honored in the place where 
it was made manifest. 

The women of Bethlehem are famed through- 
out Palestine for their beauty, their virtue—and 
their clothes. They wear long white veils, nearly 
to the ground, and if they are married it is draped 
from a tall headdress, which is covered with 
golden coins. The dress itself is richly em- 
broidered in squares of red and blue and gold. 
Even so keen and satirical an observer as A. W. 
Kinglake was moved to enthusiasm by the women 
of Bethlehem, and in Eothen he devotes two lyric 
pages to their praise—“loving the truth, you will 
not disown nor dissemble your right good hearty 
delight, when you find, as though in a desert, this 
gushing spring of fresh and joyous girlhood.” 

“To thee, good Lord, be glory paid, 
Alleluia! 

Thou Babe of Mary, mother-maid. 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia!’ 


THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST BEFORE THE NEW-BORN KING OF THE JEWS 
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Gecile: 


ARD BY where the Tower 
of London overlooks 
the greasy waters of the Thames stand 

"3 huge blocks of warehouses even more 
grim looking than the feudal fortress. In the 
near neighborhood are dingy tenements hung 
with washing and swarming with children, those 
children who give the only cheerful human note 
in the scene. Here and there are smaller delapi- 
dated houses not yet cleared away to make room 
for tenements and preserving in their appearance 
the memory of a time more squalid even than 
the present. Lorries laden with the produce of 
many lands rumble incessantly along the stony 
road. Standing idly at the street corners one ob- 
serves sailors of many nationalities, swarthy men 
with faces tanned by the sun of strange lands. 
A drifting, cosmopolitan population that brings 
to mind the characters of Conrad’s novels. Sordid 
as in some respects the locality is, they give it 
some suggestion of romance which is not en- 
tirely deceptive. : 

It was here that, some years ago, I was in 
charge of a Mission Hall connected with a Con- 
gregational church in the West End of London. 
They had been restless, wandering years that had 
preceded this phase and I was glad at last to find 
a work that appeared so congenial as that of 
shepherding this needy flock. I can truly say 
that I loved these cheery victims of poverty. I 
loved them for their frank humanness. Here no 
conventions disguised what passed in the mind. 
They were warm hearted both in their likes and 
dislikes. And I loved them for the unconscious 
heroism with which, day after day, they fought 
want and anxiety. And most of all I loved the 
children, ruddy faced despite their surroundings, 
and making the most of the streets and asphalt 
courts that served as playgrounds. I rarely went 
out but four or five of them would hang onto 
my coat and cling to my arms, struggling for 
first place in my attention. 

I cannot say I was greatly successful in my 
ministrations. There was a large Catholic 
Church near by and to this the people of that 
neighborhood swarmed on Sundays, but our own 
little Mission was scarcely heeded. The fact 
distressed me and set me thinking. Why did 
they prefer a church so gaudily decorated, hiding 
in its shadows so many things that I regarded as 
misleading superstitions, while our own tastefully 
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By Cuartes Durr Gorpon 


A French Girl Helps an 
cAnglican into the Ghurch 


furnished Hall and its “enlight- 
ened” teaching was neglected? 
Sometimes I would steal into this church myself 
and sit quietly blinking at that mysterious red 
light burning before the altar. There was a 
fascination about the place, though I scarcely 
realized what it was. It seemed inhabited. 
Something warm and comforting struck one on 
entering. Those tinsel ornaments, after all, 
meant true devotion. The mysterious attraction, 
I found, was not so mysterious after all. 

Other things, too, were turning my thoughts to 
the Catholic Church. The coherent, consistent 
character of her teaching possessed a strong at- 
traction for one whose mind was seeking relief 
from the contradictions of the various theories 
which at different times he had held. And there 
was sustaining strength in the authority with 
which she spoke. As I went about my work in 
those bleak streets or joined in the sports of the 
Club at the Mission, the attraction of the church 
over the way increased. What a perfect solu- 
tion of all my difficulties it would be if I. could 
just go like a penitent child and ask to be taken 
into that capacious Home! But there were ob- 
stacles not of a religious kind which I had to 
consider. I had a wife and family to provide 
for. If I became a Catholic and so lost the only 
means of livelihood open to me what would be- 
come of them? Sometimes the words, “He that 
will not forsake father and mother, children and 
wife for My sake is not worthy of Me,” would 
come to mind. But they seemed harsh and I 
tried to banish them. 


was then that I met Cecile. She was living in 
a back room in one of those smaller, more 
squalid houses of which I have spoken. I had 
occasion to visit this house frequently and thus 
got to know her. She was a woman of about 
forty, thin, fair haired, delicate looking. Her 
speech betrayed a slight French accent. In that 
small room in which she lived, looking out on 
dreary back yards and house roofs, she plied her 
needle hour after hour with what appeared to be 
no cessation. Scarcely did she dare to raise her 
eyes from her work so continuous were the 
labors necessary to earn the small pittance that 
kept body and soul together. 
By accident I discovered that she was a 
Catholic. This increased my interest, and when 
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it became evident that she was educated and 
could give a reason for the faith that was in her, 
I began to cultivate her acquaintance. I was 
hungry for the truth and welcomed an oppor- 
tunity of consulting some unofficial person who 
seemed able to satisfy my desire for knowledge 
concerning the Church. As she sat and sewed 
we talked. And as we discussed the various 
questions I propounded, my eyes would often be 
lifted to the large crucifix which adorned her 
bare walls. 


T WAS strange to listen to refined speech in 
Ea such surroundings and her knowledge of the 
world astonished me. I wondered what story lay 
behind her presence there, but it was some while 
before my curiosity was satisfied. But slowly 
our acquaintance ripened into friendship. Some- 
times we would wander out together and seek 
some church where Benediction was being given 
and we might join in evening devotions. Now 
and again I took her to some restaurant and, on 
the pretence that I wanted to talk, saw that she 
had a good meal. And then, bit by bit, I gathered 
hints as to the circumstances which had led to 
her present position. Not as I tell it did she 
give me the history of her past but in fugitive 
glimpses, stray suggestions, isolated facts. It is 
I who have put it together as a whole. 

From early years, it would seem, she had 
walked in the ways of dishonor, living an 
abandoned life in Paris, and seeing only the worst 
side of manhood. Sometimes she had earned her 
livelihood by singing and dancing in places of 
entertainment and sometimes by means, as I 
gathered, less reputable. Of the many acquaint- 
ances she formed in this way one seemed of a 
more abiding character. The young man in 
question, the son of wealthy parents, provided 
her with a luxurious home and there was talk 
between them of becoming man and wife. Then 
the war broke out and he left her to join the 
army. For some reason not quite clear to me, 
she came to England and engaged in munition 
work. After some months of this she was at- 
tacked by a disease to which munition workers 
were subject. She recovered but only to find 
that her voice and dancing powers were lost. 
That means of supporting herself was gone and 
she faced a world that seemed bent on forcing her 
back to her previous kind of life. Happily, dur- 
ing her illness, she had been visited in the hos- 
pital where she lay, by a Franciscan Father. In 
her weakness and helplessness, she listened to 
him. A desire for inward cleanliness possessed 
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her. The thought of her past was now nauseat- 
ing and eventually she was reconciled to the 
Church. 

But this, which in so many cases involves no 
outward and material sacrifice, was, in her case, 
a serious matter. London is not an hospitable 
place for those in her position. She answered 
advertisement after advertisement without result, 
and finally took the smali room in which I found 
her and set out to earn a livelihood by means of 
her needle. 

Such an example could not but fail to have an 
effect on me, facing, as I was, a difficulty similar 
to that which she had confronted in entering the 
Church. If she, a woman, had dared to take the 
step could I, a man, refuse? Though she never 
pressed the point or urged me to follow her ex- 
ample, the lesson of her heroism was not lost on 
me. When at last I made my decision it was 
she who introduced me to the priest who in- 
structed me in the Faith. 

The night on which we set out to visit him will 
always remain in my memory. How silent we 
sat in the tram that took us to the north of 
London where he was to be found! The time 
for words had gone. And the act I was contem- 
plating was too serious for much talking. 
Silence was best. Inwardly I thanked her for 
the tact which left me alone with my own 
thoughts. 

It was not long afterward that she secured a 
position in the country as housekeeper. Here her 
health recovered. But she was used to the gaiety 
of cities and, with renewed strength giving a 
fresh zest to life, the quietness and solitude of 
her situation became intolerable, and she re- 
turned to London. 


ERE, as I found subsequently and indirectly, 

the old problem beset her. Poverty once more 
became her lot, and though she secured a minor 
position as wardrobe woman in a theatre this 
was not sufficient. Perhaps there were other 
reasons of which I knew nothing. I hesitate to 
put her tragedy into words, and yet it must be 
said if the truth is to be told. She who had 
guided my faltering steps into the Church now 
herself lapsed from the Faith and returned to her 
former manner of life. 

I have lost sight of her. She has hidden 
herself in London’s crowds, and the only com- 
fort I have is that she is still within the care 
of the Shepherd of all wandering sheep and 
that He hears and heeds prayers offered on 
her behalf. 





Gategorica: 


cAs Set Forth in 
News and Opinions 


Edited by N. M. Law 


THE BEAUTY BUSINESS 


“Every human being has the divine right to 
look human,” says Dr. Wim. J. Mayo. “One of 
the compensations of the great war was the de- 
velopment of plastic surgery, a new special field 
which has given astonishing results. Because of 
the publicity it has had, the beauty business has 
become confused in the public mind,” writes 
Richard J. Walsh in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. “On one flank are the reputable plastic 
surgeons. On the other flank is the vast and 
growing array of beauty shops. In between is a 
horde of charlatans.” To those desirous of im- 
proving a nose, or repairing a cul-de-sac of the 
eye, or turning in a thick lower lip, or setting 
back outstanding ears, Mr. Walsh gives the fol- 
lowing simple rules for their guidance: 


1. Do not let anyone but a regular doctor try to 
remove wrinkles, moles, freckles, scars, peel your 
face, or lift your face, or change the shape of any 
of your features. 

2. Never go to any doctor as the result of reading 
an advertisement. Any doctor who advertises is 
likely to be a quack. 

3. Before you go to any specialist, consult your 
family doctor if you have one. 

4. If you have no family doctor, consult your 
board of health. 

5. If you don’t trust your board of health, write 
for advice to the nearest hospital or medical school 
or local medical society. 


HAVOC WROUGHT BY PROF. BELL 


“We have not many telephone manners and 
what we have are unspeakable,” says Deems 
Taylor in Vanity Fair on the havoc wrought by 
Professor Bell. “Telephone bad manners are so 
ingrained in us,” he continues, “that we don’t 
even know they are bad manners; reading about 
them will do no good. Direct action is the only 
remedy left.” He proposes to found a league 
whose members shall pledge themselves to deal 
appropriately with the more familiar telephone 
nuisances. He cites a few examples: 


The most frequent, of course, is “Who is this?” 
My practice, which has proved satisfactory, is to 
> ge is Catherine of Russia. Whom did you 
wish ?” 

Next comes the Business Man’s call, already out- 
lined. As soon as the secretary has said, “Wait a 
minute, please; Mr. Whoozis wishes to speak to 
you,” the best plan is to wait ten seconds and then 
hang up. I find that a repetition of this ceremony is 
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usually sufficient to cause a blinding light to dawn 
upon Mr. Whoozis. . . 

A difficult problem is the friend who calls you just 
at dinner time. He or she generally remarks, “I 
hope I didn’t call you away from dinner.” The best 
method is to say, heartily, “Yes, but don’t you mind 
a bit. The telephone is right here at the table. Just 
go ahead.” Thereafter speak as one whose mouth 
is full, being careful to be completely unintelligible. 
This method is generally efficacious after three 
minutes. ... 

The person who humorously pretends to be some- 
one else is dangerous to deal with. It is well to ex- 
ercise caution. Unexpected people do call up some- 
times, and are likely to become annoyed when men- 
tion of their names is greeted with, “Ho! ho! 
Bernard M. Baruch. That’s a hot one!” 

The last of the more common types of nuisance is 
the idiot who doesn’t bother to inquire after your 
identity, and plunges into a conversation before mak- 
ing sure that he has the right number. One after- 
noon I was dragged from profound meditation by a 
voice saying, “This is the Sacred Heart Convent. 
If that milk isn’t here by four we'll get another 
milkman.” And slam! went the receiver. 

A friend, to cite a further example, once answered 
a telephone call, to hear someone say, “This is Mrs. 
Blank and I’m having a few people in after the 
theater this evening.” 

“Yes?” said my friend eagerly, thinking that at 
last his social gifts were about to receive proper 
recognition. 

“And I want you to send over a supper for ten— 
simple; nothing heavy. I want about 50 sandwiches, 
and ices of some sort; and a salad, and some claret 
punch. And send silver and linen, and three very 
good waiters. Do you understand?” 

Under the circumstances, what would you have 
done? He murmured, “Yes, ma’am,” and dazedly 
hung up. I have often wondered what the guests 
thought and what she said. 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


The Secretary of Labor, Mr. James J. Davis, 
contributes an article to Good Housekeeping on 
the necessity of religion in education. We 
heartily agree with the Honorable Secretary when 
he says: 


Men may say what they will, but we shall never 
have a morality that respects the rights and integrity 
of others unless our morality has a religious sanction. 
To put morality on anything but a religious basis is 
to build on sand. \ It is religion that gives vision, 
strength, inspiration, and without it we are nothing. 

I have children, and I want them to grow up be- 
lieving that religion has a genuine message for them, 
as it has for me. I don’t want them to develop into 
atheists and materialists. If there is no truth in re- 
ligion, of what earthly use would life be? If the 
world were under the control of blind forces operat- 














ing without any direction, if there were no plan 
behind the creation of the world and man, and if 
after our little span of life here we were to lie down 
for eternity in a dreamless sleep, then I do not see 
what inspiration life would have for any of us. 

Teach a boy that he is nothing but an animated 
clod, that he is living in a godless world made up of 
a few gases and other elements, and what is there to 
inspire him to live a creditable life? Virtue has to 
be cultivated, and we can never succeed in that if we 
let go our hold on religion. 


A CRIMINAL IN EVERY FAMILY 


It’s appalling to think that in the year 1926 there 
were 23,000 people killed in this country by motor 
cars. In Massachusetts there were recorded 27,- 
436 accidents and the killings were 705—a re- 
spectable number for any civil war. These 
figures are responsible for an article in the 
Atlantic by Edward Weeks. “Clearly,” he writes, 
“more discipline ought to come from public 
opinion, which today is almost conscienceless in 
this matter.” He continues: 


I am confident that three out of four motorists who 
read this have been in an accident, and that the same 
proportion know within their acquaintance of at least 
one person who has been mortally wounded. Yet 
our attitude is heedless. Summonses for speeding 
are like notches in our forefathers’ rifles, a mark of 
bravado. And it is an exceptional family whose 
motorists have not answered to this or an equivalent 
charge at least once. A criminal in every family. 


HORROR AT WUCHANG 


More dramatic than the military movements in 
China is the plight of the civilians who suffer be- 
cause of them. Less than eighteen months ago 
there occurred at Wuchang, just across the river 
from Hankow, a scene of ruthless carnage un- 
surpassed in modern times. Wuchang was be- 
seiged by Nationalist troops, who day and night 
hurled shot and firebrands over the walls until 
11,000 Chinese lay dead in the city streets. From 
a nurse employed in a Mission hospital, the New 
York Herald Tribune obtained this vivid account 
of what transpired behind Wuchang’s wall: 


“News of the safe departure of a few thousand on 
Sunday spread through the city, and on Monday 
morning crowds, eager to escape, piled up beyond 
all imagination. The people crushed into the narrow 
lanes leading to the Ping Hu Gate, block upon block 
of struggling, crying, hungry men, women and chil- 
dren, and climbed on top of one another and were 
crushed to death in a wild frenzy to get through the 
gate. , 

Children were held over heads by the aching 
arms.of tired mothers until the mother could no 
longer hold them up, when they fell and were wedged 
down and pounded to death under the relentless feet, 
of the oncoming multitudes. There was no room to 


breathe, there was no chance to control the mobs. 
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Like waves in a storm those in front were hurled up 
against the gate by those crowding on behind. The 
scene was pitiable, and the very soldiers who were 
looking down from the walls cried like children, ac- 
customed as they were to scenes of hardship and 
death. The helplessness of the women and babies 
and the smashing and rending and tearing of bodies 
was appalling.” 

The same armies that stood before the gates of 
Wuchang, while the people within the walls were 
being crushed to death, are the armies which across 
the river now stand before the gates of Hankow. 


“BANANA SPLITS” 


The younger generation is merely following in 
the footsteps of its elders who started all the 
trouble by first buying “banana split.” This is 
the opinion of Tom Elrod, expressed in Scribners. 
Mr. Elrod asserts that the introduction of “banana 
splits” to his home town was the important mo- 
ment in the town’s history. He argues: 


Perhaps you lived in a town like Midwestia and 
had similar experiences. If so, dear brother, you 
know. You understand the heartaches and the empty 
purses. You know all about what started the revolu- 
tion, and you must be assured that if you, and you, 
and all of you—yea, and all of us—had been willing 
to fight for the old order in those days things might 
have been different now. We surrendered because 
we feared that somebody would laugh at us, that we 
would be wholly uncomfortable battling for a prin- 
ciple or a cause. We bought banana splits to main- 
tain our social position. We rode in rubber-tired 
cabs because society demanded it. We poured our- 
self into a soup-and-fish and suffered the tortures 
and agonies that went with a boiled shirt, because we 
wished to march in the procession and sit with the 
elect. We bought candy by the box when a sack 
would have sufficed. It is no wonder in these days 
that the generation we call our sons and daughters is 
going ahead where we left off, is struggling with the 
problem of a sport roadster or a closed car, with plus- 
fours, golf shoes, English trousers, step-ins,-slip-ons, 
full-fashioned all-silk chiffon stockings, twenty-dollar 
dancing-pumps, permanent waves, cover charges, 
fifty-cent sandwiches, blowouts, white linen knickers, 


cigarette-lighters, and fraternity houses that cost 
$100,000 each. 


FAR EAST ENGLISH 


“Japan is eager to learn English,” says Thomas 
Steep in the New York Herald Tribune. On 
certain evenings each week the Tokio radio broad- 
caster gives English lessons. He believes practice 
with foreigners an effective method. But how 
can a Japanese beginner start a conversation with 
a strange foreigner? The Tokio broadcaster 
knows how. “When you are in a crowded street 
car,” he says, “observe an agreeable looking for- 
eigner and draw close to him. Gently step on his 
toes and say, ‘Excuse me.’ He will reply, ‘Don’t 


mention it.’ Then a delightful conversation will 
ensue.” 
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Traffic instructions in English are given to all 
taxi drivers. The instructions read: 


At the rise of the hand of the policeman stop 
rapidly. Do not pass him by or otherwise disrespect 
him. When a passenger of the foot hove in sight 
tootle the horn, trumpet to him melodiously at first. 
If he still obstacles your passage tootle him with 
vigor and express by word of mouth the warning 
“Fis hal” 

Beware of the wandering horse that he shall not 
take fright as you pass him. Do not explode the 
exhaust box at him, go soothingly by. Give big 
space to the festive dog that shares sport in the road- 
way. Avoid entanglement of dogs with your wheel 
spokes. Go soothingly on the grease mud as there 
lurk the speed demon. Press the brake of the foot as 
you roll-around the corners to save the collapse of 
tie-up. 


A NEW CHINESE CONGREGATION 


From the Fortnightly Review we learn of this 
distinct advance of the Church in China: 


In accordance with the Pope’s wish, expressed in 
his encyclical letter Re-rum Ecclesiae, that religious 
congregations should be started in missionary 
countries, “such as may answer better the genius and 
character of the people, and be more in keeping with 
the needs and spirit of the country,” a new Chinese 
congregation has been founded, called “Disciples of 
the Lord.” Starting as a diocesan congregation of 
priests and lay-brothers, the members will take 
simple vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
their aim, in addition to their own personal sancti- 
fication, will be the spreading of the faith in China. 
Also, they will have as distinguishing characteristics 
a special devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and con- 
spicuous loyalty to the Holy See. 

The “Disciples of the Lord,” writes Msgr. Costan- 
tini, Apostolic Delegate, “ought to devote themselves 
to the study of Chinese literature to the full measure 
of their ability, not to acquire a vain embellishment, 
but as the means of proffering the truth to men of 
cultured minds.” The scholastics will study philoso- 
phy and theology either at the Benedictine university 
at Peking or at one of the existing seminaries. And 
the Delegate exhorts the new religious to preserve 
perfect charity both among themselves and with 
other missionaries, adding: “Let charity and friend- 
ship with the foreign missions be cherished in the 
spirit of gratitude, since the foreign missionaries are 
deservedly to be considered as your spiritual pro- 
genitors.” 


ADVANCED CIVILIZATION 


There is comfort for the American robber if 
not for his victim in this news item clipped from 
the North-China Daily News. 


Peking, Sept. 15th. 
Yesterday evening the well-known banker Mr. 
Feng Kung-Kwang was entertaining a large party 
of bankers, financiers and actors, including Mei Lan- 
fang, when armed robbers entered, held up the party 
at the point of revolvers and demanded $200,000. 
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Someone slipped out and summoned the police. A 
desperate affray followed in which Mr. Chang Han- 
chu, of the Ministry of Finance, was seriously 
wounded. He succumbed to his wounds before the 
ambulance in which he was placed reached the 
Peking Union Medical College. 

The police killed one robber, while another was 
cng today and his head hung up on Hatamen 

treet. 


THE UNCHRISTIAN BISHOP 


Affecting a scientific knowledge he does not 
possess, Bishop Barnes of Birmingham uses the 
Anglican pulpit to deny Christianity. On any 
occasion he can be counted upon to shock the 
sensibilities of all Christians by an untoward at- 
tack on the dogmas of the Christian religion. 
One wonders how long the Anglican Church will 
suffer this heresiarch. His unbecoming conduct 
is thus described in G. K.’s Weekly: 


Thus said the Bishop of Brum.: 
“When I speak let all people be mum. 
On Science I lean 

For mental hygiene; 

On Religion, for filling my tum.” 


Judas, by a crime abhorred, 

For thirty pieces sold His Lord. 
Repented he? He then, at least, 
Returned the money to the priest: 
By which occurrence we can tell 
There is some decency in Hell. 


But Science frees us from the charms 
Of such absurd, Quixotic qualms— 
Our Bishop acts another way: 

Denies his Lord, and takes His pay. 


SPORT WRITING: ENGLISH STYLE 


The Tablet, Brooklyn, bids American baseball 
reporters, with their staid, puristic manner of 
writing, study the peppy English style as shown 
in the following extract from a Liverpool paper : 


“Gazing heavenward, he (the pitcher), clasped 
the ball in both hands to his face, as if offering an 
invocation. Then he raised both hands above his 
head and, springing in the air, hurled the ball with 
terrific force at the luckless batsman, who seemed 
quite unperturbed, and hitting the ball smartly along 
the ground hurled his club away and dashed for 
first base. Having gained this successfully the first 
batsman attempted to steal some ground towards 
the second base, but was driven back by the pitcher 
flinging the ball suddenly to the fielder on first base. 
On the next throw, however, the batsman succeeded 
in reaching the starting point, making a score of 
one for his side.” After which, we suppose, an in- 
termission was called and tea was served in dainty 
china cups. 





“Che Abbe Bergey 


cA New Gharacter Enters French Public Life 


BE THE parish priest of 

St. Emilion—that home 

of a great vintage—is in itself a pictur- 

esque and interesting title. But the 
Abbé Bergey, who is in fact the curé of that 
famous little town, is far more picturesque and 
interesting than his title. There has been nothing 
like his incursion into French politics within 
modern memory; and in France he is regarded 
more or less as the prototype of M. Clément 
Vautel’s best-seller, Mon Curé chez les riches. 
The resemblance is only superficial; for the 
Abbé Bergey is a genius of extraordinary vigor 
and abilities; and M. Clément Vautel’s hero was 
a very retiring little country priest who came back 
from the trenches, talking army slang and 
scandalizing the bourgeoisie by his preference for 
the society of common people. 

Allowing for differences of character, however, 
and still more for the absurd ideas of M. Clément 
Vautel as to how his ecclesiastical superiors would 
regard such a man, the Abbé Bergey’s career has 
been somewhat similar. As a young priest he 
left his parish to serve in the trenches, and like all 
the French priests with the army he distinguished 
himself by his personal bravery and his moral 
example. It is since his return from the war 
that his story becomes really exciting. He did 
come back very much with the ideas of the plain 
blunt man who had learnt a good deal in the war, 
who felt that the comradeship of the trenches was 
the biggest thing he had ever encountered, and 
that those who had not experienced it belonged 
to a different world. He had left his parish at 
a time when the Church was the object of ridicule 
and hatred. He came back to it as the idol of the 
men who had fought through the war. He be- 
came their leader as an ex-service priest among 
ex-service men; and, like M. Clément Vautel’s 
curé, he soon found that his relations with the old 
royalist families, who had formerly been the chief 
supporters of the Church in his part of France, 
became embarrassing and perplexing. Meanwhile, 
the general elections which followed upon the 
Treaty of Versailles brought remarkable changes 
in the Gironde. 

Of all parts of France, the Gironde is supposed 
to be one which is most hostile to being repre- 
sented in politics by an outsider. And for just 
that reason, M. Clémenceau’s amazing secretary, 
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By Denis GwyNN 


the Jew, M. Mandel, decided to 
stand for the Gironde in his first 
attempt to enter the Chamber of Deputies. He 
had no friends there, no personal connection with 
the place. He gloried in the fact that he was an 
upstart. Even Clémenceau knew nothing, it is 
said, of this implacably determined young man 
who forced his way into being employed by him 
by sheer audacity. One story is that he studied 
the hours at which Clémenceau was most likely 
to be left alone in his office while his staff had 
gone out for their midday meal; and that he 
simply waited day after day in the ante-room until 
the distracted Clémenceau appeared at his door 
to find a messenger. Another story is that, on 
having, by one means or another, secured admis- 
sion to Clémenceau’s presence, he immediately 
offered to recite, first forwards and then back- 
wards, the last of M. Clémenceau’s speeches, 
which he had only read through once. At any 
rate, he succeeded, became Clémenceau’s insepar- 
able right-hand man all through the end of the 
war and the treaty-making; and at the general 
elections decided to capture the most difficult 
constituency in France, and—what was still more 
difficult to become chairman of the County 
Council as well. 


N BOTH ambitions this incredible young poli- 
tician succeeded. He not only headed the 
poll in the Gironde, but brought his whole list 
into the Chamber with him from the same con- 
stituency ; and for a few months at least he even 
became the elected chairman of the County 
Council. He has long been described as the 
Disraeli of French politics; and he won his as- 
tonishing victories in the Gironde by the true 
Disraelian method — incomparable audacity, a 
genius for apt and immediate repartee, and an 
uncanny gift for manipulating other men. That 
he should have disappeared entirely from French 
public life at the next elections was a surprise that 
nobody would have foretold. Still less would 
Paris have believed that his defeat should be at 
the hands of a humble parish priest, whose parish 
was known only for its particular vintage of red 
wine. 
Yet that is literally what took place. After the 
occupation of the Ruhr and the collapse of the 
franc, the Bloc National Parliament could only 
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expect a landslide. Only the ablest of M. Cleé- 
menceau’s former colleagues could hope to retain 
their seats; and even M. Mandel knew that he 
would have to fight hard in the Gironde. But 
the weakest candidates from the old Bloc Na- 
tional were undoubtedly the Catholic conserva- 
tives, who had been returned triumphantly after 
the Versailles Peace Treaty, on a wave of patrio- 
tic and nationalist emotion. Their leader in the 
Chamber had been General de Castelnau, “the 
victor of the Grand Couronné,” as he is still 
called in France, whose portrait figures in every 
historic group of the handful of French generals 
who finally won the war. But even General de 
Castelnau was bundled ignominiously out of 
Parliament in the elections that brought M. Her- 
riot back into office, announcing a program of 
immediate punishment to the Church. The 
Action Francaise group had fared worst of all; 
and from one side of France to the other the 
Catholics lost their seats and the avowed enemies 
of the Church were elected. 


ET IN the midst of all this débacle of the 

Catholic leaders, one man suddenly emerged 
triumphant, in the very district where the French 
Disraeli had previously carried all before him. 
M. Mandel’s defeat in the Gironde was one of 
the biggest sensations of the election. - And the 
fact that an unknown parish priest had been 
elected where he had failed, and at a time when 
the Catholic leaders had almost all gone under, 
required a good deal of explanation. It was not 
until the Abbé Bergey had made his first speech 
in the Chamber of Deputies that Paris could 
realize what had really happened. A new force 
had come into French public life; and this 
country priest, with his rough accent and over- 
whelming earnestness, his irrepressible humor 
and spontaneous wit, his tremendous power of 
dominating crowds of men, captured the attention 
of the Chamber as quickly as he had captured 
the Gironde. Here was no Girondin orator, in 
the scholarly tradition of Vergniaud and the 
revolutionary rhetoricians who had sat with him 
till Danton ordered their execution in the Terror. 
It was a man much more of Danton’s own mould 
—rugged, passionate, fearless, a born leader of 
men. Interest centered around him immediately, 
and stories of his contest against M. Mandel be- 
gan to be told to eager listeners—of how Mandel, 
with his fierce, incisive speech and powers of re- 
partee, had met his match in a country priest who 
before the war could scarcely have found an 
audience outside the devout few who still fre- 
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quented the humble parish church of St. Emilion. 

But the Chamber was not to be the field of the 
Abbé Bergey’s triumphant progress. M. Herriot 
had issued threats, and taken steps, that demanded 
a national agitation, and a whole plan of cam- 
paign, to resist whatever measures might be 
adopted in the new Parliament to renew the old 
war against the Church. General de Castelnau, 
rejected even in his own family stronghold 
around Rodez, was no longer in the Chamber. 
The organization of Catholic resistance had to 
develop and proceed in the constituencies them- 
selves. The Catholic Federation came into exist- 
ence and began to hold monster meetings and to 
enroll members by tens of thousands, in every 
corner of France. There was a need for plat- 
form orators; and the Abbé Bergey had revealed 
gifts that scarcely anyone else possessed. Up and 
down the country, in industrial cities, in remote 
medieval towns, in the great centers of Catholic 
pilgrimage, meeting after meeting was held under 
the presidency of Cardinals and Bishops, with a 
handful of indefatigable orators —the veteran 
General de Castelnau, the Jesuit Pére Doncoeur, 
M. Guiraud, editor of the Croix, the Abbé Bergey, 
above all, traveling tirelessly from place to place, 
addressing vast multitudes in open squares and 
immense halls, with loud speakers arranged far 
down the streets, preaching the need for unity, 
for courage, for decisive action. 

St. Emilion can have seen little of its parish 
priest in these recent years of strenuous agitation ; 
but he has performed miracles in arousing en- 
thusiasm all over France and in building up a 
national organization to make it effective. Not 
only the National Catholic Federation owes much 
to him. He has been one of the chief organizers 
also of the famous D.R.A.C. (Défense des 
Réligieux Anciens Combatants) ; and he is Presi- 
dent of the P.A.C. or League of ex-Soldier 
Priests. In his dual capacity he presided at the 
end of August over their Congress, held in his 
own parish at St. Emilion, and the proceedings 
there were a sufficient refutation of the travesty 
in M. Clément Vautel’s book. 


Ou CONTRAST is so remarkable that it is worth 


noting in more detail. M. Clément Vautel 
makes his curé a pathetic figure, who finds him- 
self exploited by Catholic aristocrats, who use the 
Church for political purposes; and for his pro- 
tests against what shocks his conscience he is 
severely reprimanded by his ecclesiastical su- 
periors. Nothing could be more unlike what has 
happened in the Abbé Bergey’s case; and his 














own story is indeed a dramatic contradiction of 
what M. Vautel suggests. At St. Emilion he is 
within the archdiocese of Bordeaux, where 
Cardinal Andrieu is archbishop; and among his 
principal parishioners were certain prominent 
supporters of the Action Frangaise. When the 
Abbé Bergey contested the Gironde three years 
ago he did so with the Cardinal’s full approval ; 
and in so doing he incurred the fierce hostility of 
the royalists. 


O FAR, in fact, from being the victim of 
9) royalist influences upon the Church, the 
Abbé Bergey was in some measure the immediate 
cause of the Action Frangaise condemnation. The 
royalists are notoriously unscrupulous in their 
political methods, and they not only split the 
Catholic vote in the Gironde, but attacked the 
Abbé Bergey himself with a savage personal 
vendetta. Cardinal Andrieu, who is one of the 
outstanding survivors of the old régime in France, 
was naturally predisposed to regard the royalists 
with special sympathy ; but their action during the 
Abbé Bergey’s election was unforgivable. And 
so when various influences, converging upon the 
Holy See in protest against the demoralizing effect 
of the Action Francaise propaganda, had made 
the papal condemnation inevitable, it was Cardinal 
Andrieu who took the first step to precipitate the 
crisis by issuing a strong condemnation on his 
own authority in Bordeaux. The result had im- 
mediate repercussion in St. Emilion, where various 
royalists at once announced that they would dis- 
continue their contributions to the Catholic 
schools and to other Catholic causes; and the 
Abbé Bergey had to issue a public appeal, ad- 
mirably moderate and generous in its terms, to 
counteract the bitter attacks that were being made 
on him personally. 

And so last September, when the ex-soldier 
priests held their annual Congress in St. Emilion, 
it was not only a national rally, at which General 
de Castelnau came to present to them their flag. 
Cardinal Andrieu also came in person to preside 
at the banquet held after the session of the Con- 
gress, and to preach himself in the parish church 
afterwards, paying an eloquent and well-deserved 
tribute both to the veteran General and to the 
Abbé Bergey himself, and. giving his personal 
blessing to their work. In his capacity as chair- 
man of the Congress, the Abbé Bergey was once 
more surrounded by his former comrades-in- 
arms, all wearing their military decorations and 
some of them terribly maimed and mutilated, who 
acclaimed him as the champion of all ex-soldiers 
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of the war. His own message to them was what 
he has proclaimed on hundreds of platforms in 
these arduous years: “Men of every belief who 
have listened to us,” he exclaimed, “have cried 
out ‘No, you do not deserve to be treated as 
pariahs. You are our comrades. What does 
your soutane matter? We are brothers, remember 
that.’ ” 


Christ in His Church 


or I see through her eyes, the Eyes of God 
jal to shine, and through her lips I hear His 
words. In each of her hands as she raises them 
to bless, I see the wounds that dripped on Cal- 
vary, and her feet upon her Altar stairs are signed 
with the same marks as those which the Magda- 
lene kissed. As she comforts me in the confes- 
sional I hear the voice that bade the sinner go and 
sin no more; and as she rebukes or pierces me 
with blame I shrink aside trembling with those 
who went out one by one, beginning with the 
eldest, till Jesus and the penitent were left alone. 
As she cries her invitation through the world I 
hear the same ringing claim as that which called, 
“Come unto me and find rest to your souls”; as 
she drives those who profess to serve her from 
her service I see the same flame or wrath that 
scourged the changers of money from the temple. 
As I watch her in the midst of her people, ap- 
plauded by the mob shouting always for the ris- 
ing sun, I see the palm branches about her head, 
and the City and Kingdom of God, it would 
seem, scarcely a stone’s throw away, yet across 
the valley of the Kedron is the Garden of 
Gethsemane ; and as I watch her pelted with mud, 
spurned, spat at and disgraced, I read in her eyes 
the message that we should weep not for her but 
for ourselves and for our children, since she is 
immortal and we but mortal after all. As I look 
on her white body, dead and drained of blood, I 
smell once more the odor of the ointments and 
the trampled grass of that garden near to the 
place where He was crucified, and hear the tramp 
of the soldiers who came to seal the stone and set 
the watch. And, at last, as I see her moving once 
more in the dawn light of each new day, or in the 
revelation of evening, as the sun of this or that 
dynasty rises and sets, I understand that He who 
was dead has come forth once more with healing 
in His wings, to comfort those that mourn and 
to bind up the broken-hearted ; and that His com- 
ing is not with observation, but in the depth of 
night as His enemies slept and His lovers woke 
for sorrow.—Rosert Hucu Benson. 























































































































































































































































































A Wife's Faith 


“When Bolshevick Guns Were Making A Hell of Petrograd 


ARFA untied her dirty By E. E. ALMEDINGEN 
apron, flung it onto the 
kitchen floor, and stood still, her mouth 


wide open, her eyes at no pains to con- 
ceal the panic in her simple soul. Life was 
certainly full of things one did not understand, 
but here there was nothing to understand, every- 
thing to dread. ‘That the Tcheka folk should 
have called to leave a note for her beloved mist- 
ress! It meant ... it might mean... 
Marfa’s mind blankly refused to grapple with 
conjectures. She yearned for activity, and could 
not help standing still, until she heard the familiar 
firm tread in the hall. 

Out of the kitchen she flew, a pathetic puzzled 
shiort-built figure, her straggling gray hair 
fantastically haloed round a deeply-wrinkled 
brown face. Quiet she must be, not to frighten 
her poor young mistress, and quiet she meant to 
be, with most ineffective results. “Lord have 
mercy on us! Don’t get scared, my little dove. 

. Nothing to fear. . . . Here they have 
been and left a note for you. Ah—ha—ha—!” 
And the pentup emotions of the last half-hour 
welled out through the folds of her hastily-lifted 
apron. 

Vera Kavlin calmly took the sheet of gray 
paper, read the few misspelt lines and said in a 
very level voice, “Quite all right, Marfa dear. 
Nothing to worry about. Please put the samovar 
on. I do want some tea—badly.” 

Marfa slowly wiped her glistening cheeks and 
shuffled back into the kitchen. She had had a 
word of assurance from her mistress and this 
sufficed—for the moment. And Vera passed 
on into the lumbered drawing-room. Her knees 
almost swayed as she picked an uncertain way to 
the nearest armchair. Into it she fell limply, her 
slim boyish figure shaking under the shapeless 
folds of her rough serge frock. Her oval deli- 
cately-tinted face upturned, the dark gray eyes 
looked into the distance, beyond the uncurtained 
windows, and saw nothing. She clutched her 
hands tighter and tighter until all blood ebbed 
away from under the knuckles. 

“But I must be quiet . . . must be quiet,” 
she repeated time and again, in a strained voice 
which somehow did not seem to belong to her. 
Yet the message just received acted as a trans- 
mitter of unnamable terror. The Tcheka chiefs 
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were not in the habit of sum- 
moning people unless they wanted 
them. And this suggested. .. . 

“Of course,—they want to see me about Igor” — 
blindly she snatched at the truth. ‘What a bless- 
ing that he is away. If they have any suspicions 
about him, I might save him. Might? Must save 
him! I shall! But — Igor — my husband — my 
man, why ever did you start doing all this?” 

The door opened an inch. Marfa’s suspiciously 
red nose peeped in. Reassured that things were 
really alright since her dear mistress had not 
begun pulling her hair out, the faithful old crone 
brought in the steaming samovar. Nothing like 
a glass of hot tea, when life looked cloudy. 

“There, little pigeon, I have brought you some 
gooseberry jam.” 

And, forcing an heroic smile, Vera drank her 
tea, seasoned with Marfa’s gooseberry jam. 

© he 

He needed some saving, the wondrous gallant 
reckless husband of hers. Sitting alone in the 
unheated room, Vera scanned over the few preci- 
ous years of this marriage of theirs which had 
been so ideally happy. Seven years before Igor 
Kavlin had come from the Austrian front on an 
indefinite sick leave, a bullet deeply lodged in his 
huge well-built body. Vera’s people had been 
more than energetic in urging her to break the 
engagement. “How can you be harnessed to an 
invalid all your life?” But she knew that she 
loved him not only for his erstwhile fitness and 
bodily strength, but simply because he was “her 
man.” And she answered her querulous relatives 
by marrying Igor proudly and gladly. Since then 
his very maimedness deepened her love, sharpened 
her joy of possessing him. He, the big giant, was 
for a time almost childlikely dependent on her 
thoughtfulness and care in all the bigger and 
lesser things making for comfort and ease. 


HEN CAME the Revolution, and, an almost 
© cruel coincidence, Igor’s wounds were healed. 
In the weeks when Bolshevik machine-guns made 
hell of Petrograd streets and the Bolshevik yoke 
became law unto the terrified people, the soldier 
in Igor came back to life again and Vera realized 
more fully than ever before that the man she had 
loved from her girlhood was a fighter to the 
marrow of his bones. Realized it one bleak De- 
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cember morning, when he told her of his decision. 

Big and broad-shouldered, his rebellious brown 
hair dancing its untidy challenge on the large fore- 
head, one hand tugging at a well-trimmed mous- 
tache, his black eyes too honest to shirk the anxi- 
ous look in her own, he stood, his back to the 
fireplace, and spoke abruptly, jerkily, the plain 
speech of a plain soldier: “Got to do it, darling. 
We two are stranded here, that is—can’t bolt and 
leave you behind. Your own going—impossible. 
So it is up to me and my pals to kick Russia back 
into the right road. We are going to fight from 
within—see?” He stopped, a boy’s shy smile on 
his big, firm mouth. “Had to tell you. You've 
no objection, have you? Of course, only fair 
that you should know. It might mean danger 
later on.” 


HEN, FoR all answer, she just flung herself 

into his arms, giving him all of her bene- 

diction, approval and pride, her lips against his. 
. Ss = ¢ « 

And since that morning, Vera had not known 
one day of peace. She did not grudge it, nor 
did she think of the peril. Igor’s fighting for 
the White Cause from within went on in hidden 
ways, these rendered all the easier through his 
holding an official post at the War Commissariat. 
What possible suspicions they may have nursed 
at the beginning were soon completely lulled. 
They were boisterously glad of having “secured” 
Igor Kavlin’s services; as an artillery instructor 
he was invaluable. 

As to the details of his fighting, Vera was 
never kept in the dark, and this eased her sus- 
pense to some extent. He trusted her so that not 
a venture came his way but he must lay the plan 
before her to get her quiet unemotional encour- 
agement, and, often, precious advice. No meet- 
ings were held in their Petrograd house, Igor 
being still anxious for his wife’s safety, but she 
knew that he kept in touch with his numberless, 
widely-scattered “brethren,” and reached their 
outposts whenever the War Commissariat sent 
him on official missions throughout the country. 

Just a week before, Igor had come to her with 
his great plan, one bigger than all the others. He 
had arranged for eight scions of old Russian 
families to cross the Ladoga Lake and thus get 
onto the Finnish frontier. Those young men 
were among his staunchest allies, but he judged 
that they would be of more use to “The Cause” 
over the border. 

As luck would have it, the same day Igor got 
an official summons to go to Petrasavodsk. This 
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meant that he would be kept conveniently near 
to the sphere of action. But only yesterday Vera 
got her first warning. Ivan Stalin, once Igor’s 
batman and now his right hand, brought it: 
“Baryna, they are after him. I swear to you. 
They have discovered things. They have just 
captured young Prince Amanin, found letters on 
him.” 

Amanin was one of “The Eight.” Vera 
shuddered. “How do you know this, Ivan?” she 
asked quickly. 

“I may not tell you, but, Baryna, send word 
to him. You must run away, both of you.” 

Vera shook her head. “I have my instruc- 
tions ; I must wait here for my husband.” 

And now came the terrible summons from the 
Tcheka. So Ivan had been right; her beloved 
man stood in real danger. 

She needed rest, and knew she could not have 
it until she had been to that ominous house in 
the Gorochovaya. Dumbly, at most unworriedly, 
she wondered if she would return. People did 
not—sometimes. Should she tell Marfa she was 
going there? On second thoughts Vera dis- 
missed the idea; Marfa’s very possible tears 
might tend to her own unnerving. And she 
needed a cool nerve if she wanted to save Igor. 

As many lead-footed hours dragged on, Vera 
prepared herself for the interview. She would 
tell them nothing because she knew nothing. She 
actually forced her mind to forget dates, facts, 
incriminating details. Her husband was at Petro- 
savodsk on an important mission. She knew 
nothing about Amanin, the Ladoga plan, the right 
men. . Yet, as the ominous hour drew 
nearer, she felt that she would have given all the 
laughter of days yet unborn for her husband to 
be near her just then. He would know what to 
answer, how to baffle and puzzle them. Her only 
weapon would be a forcedly faked ignorance of 
his movements. And would they be dull enough 
to accept this ignorance as genuine? 


ARFA had long since gone to bed, reassured 

by Vera’s actually eaten supper that nothing 
dreadful was going to happen, and at half-past 
ten Vera went up to her tiny bedroom, there to 
spend a few moments on her knees before the 
kindly ikons of her childhood. 

She was going there on foot; this would give 
her yet another chance of collecting her thoughts. 
Quietly she groped her way down the unlit 
stairs, lifted the reluctant latch, ‘and left the 
house. The cold clear December night wrapped 
her up as she crossed over to the Quay. The 
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gray silhouette of the Isaac Cathedral rose in 
the distance, the big flat domes spelling some un- 
earthly sustaining comfort. And just behind 
them lay the street. Vera quickened her steps 
and, all too soon, reached the ill-famed, ill-lit 
house in the Gorochovaya. 

An armed sentry at the door barred the way. 
“Your permit?” he said gruffly. 

“J—I have a summons,” she faltered, produc- 
ing the slip of paper. Her very teeth began 


chattering; this would never do. 

HE MAN threw an impassive look at the note. 
© Obviously he could not read it, but formali- 
ties were formalities: “Up the stairs, second 
floor, turn left, third door. Don’t go anywhere 
else.” 

Vera climbed the narrow uncarpeted stairs, 
found the third floor, knocked and opened it in 
answer to an irritated, “Oh, come in!” 

The only occupant of that smoke-befouled 
room was a none too sober officer, who sat on a 
table placed against the window. When he saw 
Vera enter, he tried to jump down. “Sorry,” he 
apologized roughly, “but you shouldn’t come in 
here.” 

“T have a summons,” Vera explained, “and the 
sentry—” 

“Ah,—you are citizen Kavlin’s wife. Yes, 
certainly, we want you. This way—” He 
managed to climb down from his perch and 
opened another door, saying loudly, “Comrades— 
she’s just come.” 

“Comrades” blinked with their eyes and fixed 
a steady look at Vera. And she, meanwhile, took 
them in one by one. There were four of them,— 
four unkempt, ill-shaven, yellow-faced, black- 
bearded gentlemen seated along a narrow table 
littered with papers, cigarette butts, little mounds 
of gray ashes, and emptied glasses. Two drip- 
ping tallow candles shed greasy tears on the table 
and the floor. There may have been other furni- 
ture in the room; Vera never noticed any. The 
door behind her slammed to with a screeching 
plaintive bang. She was face to face with the 
men who wanted her. They were certainly un- 
pleasant to look at, much more so to speak to. 
She felt blood ebbing away from her cheeks, but 
otherwise she knew herself to be perfectly 
steady. “They never keep one for a long time” 
flashed a thought through her mind, “and it’s all 
for Igor. Of course, I'll get through.” 

No one had asked her to sit down, but she 
rested her burning palms against the greasy sur- 
face of the table and waited. Not for long, 
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though. The men before her never wasted time. 
The one in the middle leant forward and asked 
in a thick foggy voice: “Citizen Kavlina, we want 
you to tell us what you know about your hus- 
band !” 

“Lots of things,” she answered quietly. “He 
is 35, been at the War Commissariat since 1918, 
has black eyes and chestnut hair, stands six 
feet—” 

“None of this nonsense, citizen!” the voice 
cut live steel. “What do you know about him?” 

“I don’t understand you,” she pretended, and 
they changed tactics. 

“Since when has he been leader of the White 
Brethren League? A straight answer, citizen!” 

They watched her, but she never moved a 
muscle, though all within her became one 
frenzied fear. They even knew the name. 

“I don’t understand you,” she repeated. “My 
husband is employed by the War Commissariat. 
To the best of my knowledge he has always been 
a loyal citizen. He does not belong to any 
League whatever. If he had, I should have 
known it.” She threw her head back with a 
touch of proud defiance, and added, “he tells me 
everything.” 

“So you say you know all about him that there 
is to know?” The man’s sneer was unmistakable. 

“vee” 

“Citizen, we believe that you are very fond of 
your husband—” 

Her cheeks flamed. ‘“What—” she began, but 
the spokesman raised his hand. 

“You will see the point in a minute. 
it you love him?” 

“He is my husband,” rang her proud answer. 

“Quite. We presume you would know his 
handwriting at a glance?” 


“Certainly.” 

HE HAD to steady her grip on the table. 
1D) What? There were letters in the man’s 
hands. Letters, found on the arrested prince! 
The man was handing them over to her. Yes— 
there remained no room for doubt. The sheets 
were covered by Igor’s beloved thick script! 
She would know it anywhere. 

“Will you look over these letters, Citizen, and 
give us your opinion of them?” Vera caught 
the unveiled sneer in the man’s voice. 

Eagerly she bent her head. They were few, 
just four or five, all undoubtedly written in Igor’s 
hand, all bearing comparatively recent dates, but 
. . . suddenly Vera clutched at the table, her 
body frozen into a terrible rigidity. What sort 
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of diabolical trap was it? She scanned over the 
closely written sheets . of course, Igor 
could never have written them. . . . Proudly, 
indignantly, she pushed them away like some- 
thing preposterous, unclean, unworthy of her very 
touch. 

“IT can swear that my husband never wrote 
these letters,” she cried. 

The four men laughed evilly. “Come, did you 
not admit they were in his handwriting?” 

“T declare they are nothing but a forgery.” 


HE SPOKESMAN leant across the table. “You 

will not believe it because you don’t want 
to believe it,” he said in an even tone, “but this 
is off the point. Can’t you understand that a 
man who could be so grossly unfaithful to 
his wife, can be equally disloyal to his country? 
He’s cheated you. . . . He’s cheated us. We 
want you to help us to get hold of him. He'll 
richly deserve all he'll get. And though, un- 
fortunately, you have been kept in the dark 
about his love affairs, we have reasons to believe 
you know something about the other thing. 
Come now, help us. Isn’t it fair you should get 
your revenge?” 

White-faced and proud-eyed, Vera held her 
ground. “I can tell you nothing because I know 
nothing, and I’ll go on repeating till my dying 
breath that these letters are the vilest of forgeries.” 

And she could stake her whole life that they 
were forged. That her man, her Igor, should 
have betrayed her for another woman, should 
have slunk into the unclean, secret byways of a 
dishonorable life, should have thus degraded 
himself as to write these cheap, maudlin, vulgar 
protestations of passion! The very idea was be- 
yond all humanly encompassed madness. 

“These letters are a forgery!” she repeated, 
and those five words were the only genuine words 
she uttered in that ominous ill-lit room. 

“Well, if you are mad enough to think so,” 
the spokesman shrugged his shoulders, “we have 
nothing to say. We'll carry on the work ourselves. 

. But still we want you to understand how 
sorry we feel for you.” 

“T don’t need your sympathy.” Her voice was 
on fire. “I could stake my life on my husband’s 
loyalty to me.” 

“You may go.” They dismissed her. 

* * * * * 

Vera never knew how she reached her house. 
She was burning with indignation and fear. And 
things stood blurred in her mind, all, with one 
exception. Those filthy shameless letters were 
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a brazen fiendish forgery. . . . A diabolical 
trap meant to lure her into betraying Igor. She 
almost screamed at the idea! As though she 
could give him away! It would take more than 
that to shatter her faith and her love. But once 
within the comparative safety of her house, she 
turned cold. There was something that terrible 
man had dropped about their carrying on the 
work. They certainly meant to catch him. She 
remembered that he was coming back early the 
very next morning. She would sit up for him, 
tell him the whole story. His ingenuity had 
often worked miracles before. It would surely 
work one now for her or for himself. Details 
became immaterial. One thing only loomed up- 
permost on her horizon; they must escape. Igor 
might just as well carry on his work over the 
border. But not here in Petrograd, where the 
Tcheka meshes would soon entangle him and 
close all outlets for hope and mercy. They might 
have a few hours tomorrow, but they would have 
to hurry. And Vera sat, huddled in a big arm- 
chair, waiting for the dawn and her husband. 
Sleep did not threaten her, tired though she felt, 
and from time to time a hot wave of indignation 
would well up within her. Those shameless 
letters! What a fiendish trap! 
oe te ae oe 

The cold dawn crept nearer and nearer, its 
uncertain rose-gray streaks patterning the drab 
walls with the message of the coming day. Vera 
stirred her well-nigh frozen limbs. She might 
go into the kitchen and light the stove, but she 
did not wish to disturb Marfa. . . . Ah, yes, 
Marfa? Would they have to take her too? Ah, 
this rested with Igor. Vera sighed like a tired 
child. He would look after everything once he 
got back. And he would be back quite soon. 

The street was absolutely still; but suddenly 
the stillness was broken by a man’s steps. . . 
Nearer and nearer. Vera sat up, terror in every 
muscle. She had not enough strength to run 
downstairs and open the door. But she 
must not startle him. He would not expect to 
find her in this fireless comfortless room. She 


moved as though to get up, and then became very, 
very still. 


oc were other steps in the street besides 
those she knew so well. Intuition whispered 
a sinister guess to her heart. The familiar tread 


stopped just outside the door. The other steps 
kept on running, running, till they, too, were 
alongside the house. A second or less than a 
second passed. . . . There followed no scuffle, 
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but a sharp dry bang, a faint smothered cry, and 
all became still again, the unfamiliar sinister 
steps vanishing down the street. 

Something helped Vera shed her weariness like 
an unwanted garment. Down the stairs she 
sped, her stockinged feet making hardly any 
noise. Queer tumbled thoughts tore through her 
mind ; she would have to open the door very, very 
slowly, else he might fall in backwards, and be 
hurt still more. Her throat terribly dry, her 
hands quite steady, she lifted the latch. There 
was no time for anything but to help him in. 
She kept her eyes away from the terrible crimson 
gash on the neck, ransacked the little hall for 
cushions, and mats, fetched some water from the 
tap, wiped away the scarlet rivulet running down 
from the torn shoulder, sternly denying herself 
the knowledge that he who lay there huddled, 
broken and half-conscious, was her husband. 


ND THEN at last, when she thought that she 

had done all she could, the heavy eyelids 
opened. “Ah, they got me,” he muttered. 
“Sorry . . . such a mess, darling . . . been on 
my tracks for days . . . thought as much .. . 
allever . .. Darling... fom... FON s. 
here . . . that’s right. Bolt for dear life.” 

Then she faced the stark reality. . . . He was 
going. And suddenly she wanted him to go with 
the knowledge of her faith in him. He’d always 
known how big it was, but she wanted him to 
take this last gauge of her love with him. Kneel- 
ing close by, holding the black-haired head on her 
shoulder, she whispered her story quickly, 
breathlessly : 

“Igor—my man-—I trust you so!” 

His lips twitched. “My God! They got you? 
No? Ah! Amanin? Those letters — yes— I 
wrote them—listen—” He sank deeper into her 
arms, a big limp weight against her frigid body, 
his head gave a queer short jerk. A few minutes 
later Vera’s cold untrembling hands closed his 
eyes. 

They left her in peace after that. And hers 
was a peace deeper than any of them could have 
imagined. In the face of what might have 
seemed a dying confession, Vera kept her faith 
with the man she had loved. “There was some- 
thing else he wanted to say before he went.” 
This was the only thought ever recurring in her 
mind since the day when she had covered Igor’s 
body with a rug lifted from the hall floor. And 
those letters were a forgery. 

ey yer ee 


After three years Vera was able to leave that 
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huge graveyard of a country. She went to 
France, and there, in a white town on the South 
Coast, she came across one of the White Breth- 
ren. She was glad to talk to him of her husband. 
“You know how he died?” she asked very simply. 

The young man bent his head. “Yes,—just as 
he had lived. And what a leader lost to the 
Cause. Mrs. Kavlin, did you know what his 
ingenuity led him to?” 

“Please tell me,” she begged breathlessly. 

“We had such difficulties in being kept in 
touch. Usual cyphers were no good. And then 
he invented a code such as the sharpest of the 
Tcheka spies could not tumble to. . . . Oh, a 
very simple code — just love language, the 
cheapest and most brazen kind—such as kitchen- 
maids might delight in! And this code proved a 
miracle!” 

“In more senses than one,” she whispered, and 
he never understood why. 


Peace on Garth 


By M. C. KELLEy 


Hark—on high an angel sings, 
Lo, the earth with music rings, 
Midnight hills echoing 

Peace on earth 

With His birth. 


Shepherds mid your huddled sheep, 
To you we bring tidings deep, 
Go seek Him in a manger rude. 
Peace on earth 
With His birth. 


Kings of might, behold a star 
Arise and follow on and far. 
Gifts ye bring, He brings more. 
Peace on earth 
With His birth. 


All ye who weary on the way, 
Seek ye the Star, its silvery ray 
Will guide ye on to peace and rest. 
Peace above 
In His love. 
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FRIENDS IN HEAVEN 


(1) If a young man who was engaged to a girl, 
dies, and the girl has Masses said for his soul, and 
prays for him, does this soul know she is praying for 
him? (2) Can one know when a soul is in Heaven? 
(3) If this couple meet in Heaven, will they still 
love each other as they did here?—M. T. B., Scran- 
TON, Pa. 


(1) We may devoutly believe that through the 
communion of saints, by which the members of the 
Church Triumphant in Heaven, the Church Suffer- 
ing in Purgatory, and the Church Militant on earth 
mutually communicate with each other by prayers 
and sacrifices, the deceased is aware of the good 
works done by his relatives and friends on earth. 

(2) Apart from a direct revelation from God we 
cannot know with absolute certainty that a soul is in 
Heaven. When the Church canonizes a person we 
can be sure that such a one is in Heaven. With 
others not so. All we can have is a moral certainty 
that a person who has lived a Christian life and died 
in good dispositions has obtained eternal life. We 
confidently hope that through the prayers and 
sacrifices which are offered on earth for the benefit 
of a soul, God will be appeased and liberate the 
soul from the cleansing fires of Purgatory, where 
each one must abide till the last farthing is paid to 
Divine Justice. 

(3) In Heaven we shall know our own, and all 
others who belong to the great family of God. The 
love which we have felt for relatives and friends on 
earth will not cease. It will be intensified and per- 
fected in the all-embracing love of God. 


SALT WATER: BONFIRES 


(1) Is it true that there is a cure in the salt water 
on the Feast of the Assumption. (2) Why do they 
make bonfires in Ireland on the night of June 23rd?— 
M. F., SoMERVILLE, Mass. 


(1) It is a pious belief that the salt water is cura- 
tive on August 15th due to the fact that the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin is such a great feast day 
that her power to help is shown with greater force 
on that day. Why this power is believed to lie in 
salt water is difficult to ascertain. 

(2) In order to honor the memory of St. John 
the Baptist who was “a burning and a shining light.” 


PRODIGALS: APOSTATES: INDULGENCES 


(1) Can a person be taken back to the Catholic 
Church after turning away and attending another 
church for years? (2) Will a person go to Heaven 
who abandons the Catholic Church for social reasons, 
and who dies a Protestant? (3) Are the same in- 
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dulgences gained by wearing the scapular medal, or 
is it mecessary to wear the scapular over the 
shoulders?—J. F. N., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








(1) The Church desires nothing more ardently 
than the salvation of immortal souls. To them she 
says: “I desire not the death of the sinner but that 
he be converted and live.” “Come unto Me that you 
may have life, and have it more abundantly.” She 
will receive with joy her erring children and fil! them 
with the good things of the spirit when they shall 
have admitted their sins and shall have humbled 
themselves. 

(2) This is quite a different question. THe S1cn 
Post is not a tribunal usurping Divine prerogatives, 
and sending souls either to Heaven or Hell. All we 
can do is to answer your question on general prin- 
ciples. A person who turns away from the Church 
in bad faith (and one cannot imagine any other 
kind), and joins another church in order to satisfy 
social ambitions is not fit for the Kingdom of God. 
Such a one is a traitor. Of such our Lord said: “He 
who shall deny Me before men, him I will deny be- 
fore My Father Who is in Heaven.” 

(3) The same indulgences are granted to those 
who use the scapular medal as are gained by those 
who wear the scapular. To gain the indulgences, 
however, one must first be enrolled in the cloth 
scapular. 


SUPPORTING THE CHURCH 


If a person should be in debt would it be wrong 
for’ him to set aside 10 per cent of his wages as alms? 
—F. B., Davenport, Iowa. 


Ten per cent of one’s income is about the minimum 
one should contribute towards the support of the 
church. Circumstances may excuse one from giving 
even this amount. Not having an accurate knowl- 
edge of your financial state we are unable to give you 
a definite answer. To support your church is as 
much an obligation as to pay your butcher. 


MAKING A BAD COMMUNION GOOD 


If one were to receive the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist in the state of mortal sin, would he receive 
any grace from the Sacrament if he repented later 
on?—E. G. S., New Hopr, Ky. 


The presence of mortal sin prevents the infusion 
of grace into the soul when Holy Communion is re- 
ceived in that state. If this is done knowingly a 
sacrilege is committed. Perhaps the majority of 
theologians hold that the grace of the sacrament 
does not revive and produce its effect if the hindrance 
placed by mortal is removed, because Holy Com- 
munion can be received frequently, and moreover it 
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would be unbecoming that one should receive grace 
from an unworthy communion. It is ‘probable, ac- 
cording to some theologians, that a communion re- 
ceived by one who is actually in the state of mortal 
sin, but who in perfect good faith approaches to re- 
ceive, may produce its effect in the soul if an act of 
perfect contrition or love of God is made before the 
Sacred Species are disintegrated. 


PREVIOUS MARRIAGE 


A Catholic woman was married by a priest to a 
non-Catholic man who represented himself as single. 
Later the woman discovered that her partner was a 
divorced person with a wife living. What steps must 
be taken to secure an annulment of this marriage in 
the ecclesiastical court?—N. N., Miss. 


Consult your pastor and he will instruct you. 


ABRAHAM: ISAAC: JACOB 


According to our own Catholic Bible Jesus very 
plainly assures us that Moses, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are in Heaven. Still they receive no mention 
in our paryers, there are no churches named after 
them. Doesn’t the Church take these great angels 
seriously. We are more certain of them being in 
Heaven than we are of any saint that we worship 
because we have the word of God Himself to that 
effect. May I give my boy the name Isaac at Con- 
firmation?—M. L., Brooxtyn, N. Y 


There are a number of inaccuracies in your ques- 
tion. The Patriarchs were not and are not angels. 
Catholics do not worship the saints. They worship 
only God. They reverence the saints. It is not cor- 
rect to say that we have more reason to believe that 
the Patriarchs are in Heaven than we have to hold 
that the “Little Flower” is. The motive for believing 
everything in the Catholic Faith is the same, viz., the 
infallible testimony of God. It is true that God’s 
testimony may come to us either directly or indi- 
rectly; either from God Himself, or through His 
Church. It makes no difference ultimately. The 
motive for belief is one and the same. The practice 
of naming children and churches after saints of the 
New Dispensation is induced by custom, due no doubt 
at the beginning of Christianity to the desire to em- 
phasize the fact that the Christian Church was 
separated from the Old Testament synagogue. There 
is no prohibition against the use of Old Testament 
names in baptism. We believe that they are much 
more appropriate than some the monikers bestow 
nowadays. 

No soul, according to Catholic belief entered into 
the Heaven of the blessed before our Lord. Having 
paid the ransom for our redemption by the shedding 
of His blood, He was the first to share in His tri- 
umph over sin and the devil. The souls of the just 
of the Old Testament were abiding in Limbo waiting 
for the redeeming Love of Jesus to unlock the doors 
of Heaven. When Jesus spoke of Moses and the 
other Patriarchs He referred to them as “living,” 
not as beatified in Heaven. 

The Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are 
mentioned in the nuptial blessing, and St. Abel and 
St. Abraham, together with the Patriarchs, Prophets, 
and all “the chorus of the Just” are invoked in the 
Litany read at the bed of the dying. 
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FORBIDDEN BOOKS 


(1) Where may I get a complete list of forbidden 
books? (2) Is it a sin to read those novels if no 
harm is taken from them?—F. J. C., Lowe, Mass. 


(1) “The Roman Index,” by Francis Betten, S.J., 
gives a list of the better known authors and their 
condemned books. This book may be obtained through 
THE SIGN. 

(2) It is wrong to read books placed by the Holy 
See on the Index, even though one feels that he will 
not suffer any harm from reading them. Prohibi- 
tions which are founded in a general danger to all 
hold even though the presumption is not verified in 
an individual case. Your bishop may give you per- 
mission to read forbidden books. 


DEPENDS ON INTENTION 


If I was dying from childbirth, and I wished that 
the child would be born dead, could I go to Heaven, 
or would Hell be my lot?—P. B., Ky. 


To wish that one’s child would die is lawful or un- 
lawful according to the intention or motive. If a 
mother would desire this in order to be rid of the 
inconveniences of childbearing, nursing, etc., it would 
be sinful. But if she wished the death of her infant 
because Heaven is a better place for it than earth, 
or because the mother will die, and she does not 
wish that others may bring it up in vice—such a 
desire is lawful. 


FORBIDDEN DEGREE 


My father and my friend’s father were first 
cousins. What does that make him to me? Is it pos- 
sible for us to marry?—M. E. DorcHeEsTeEr, Mass. 


The children of first cousins are second cousins. 
You and your friend are related in the third degree 
of blood relationship.. It is within the forbidden de- 
grees, and therefore it is necessary to apply for a 
dispensation if you wish to marry. 


SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION 


What is meant by the passage in the Gospel of St. 
Luke: “But woe to them that are with child and give 
suck in those days.’ (21/23.) Does it mean that 
they are in greater danger than others? If so, why? 
—M. H., Garrison, N. D. 


This passage implies the difficulty that mothers 
will have in trying to avert the calamity which will 
fall on the wicked city. It is akin to the other: 
“Pray that your flight be not in the winter, or on 
the Sabbath.” It is more inconvenient to flee in 
winter time, especially in an open country, such as 
Judea was at the time, than in the balmy summer. 
And Jews were forbidden to make journeys on the 
Sabbath. So, a mother would find it harder to escape 
than one without children. Moreover, her sufferings 
would increase with those of her child or children, 
because they are a part of her. She lives in them. 
The quotation is not meant to be considered as putting 
a premium on childlessness, but as showing the great 
sorrow which would exist when the day of wrath 
arrived—the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus, 
A.D. 80. : 

(THANKSGIVINGS on page 318) 
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Communications 


100% CATHOLIC 
Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


I needn’t congratulate you and your staff, for your 
good work in publishing a magazine like THE Sicn; 
as it speaks for itself. To me the most interesting 
department in Tue Sicn is “The Passionists in 
China.” I wonder why men like H. M. S. and Mr. 
McDowell find so much pleasure in stirring up 
trouble, and hurting peoples feelings, by uttering un- 
gentlemanly remarks, when if they would they could 
help those poor brave, sacrificing young priests, by 
writing a few words of encouragement to them. 
There are too many beautiful things in this world 
to write about and, I feel sure, Mr. McDowell will 
agree with me that we would have a better world to 
live in, if we would stop boasting about our “100 per 
cent American,” and strive to be 100 per cent 
Catholic. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


APPROVED WORKMEN 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


Enclosed is a circular which is designed to adver- 
tise a society in process of formation. 

As you are serving the same cause that we seek 
to serve, and as the assistance we ask will be in no 
way personal to any of us, we are bold to make what 
otherwise we realize would be an unreasonable 
request. , 


Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 


(Enclosure) 


T. ErRRo_t. 


EuGene P. McSweeney. 


The world has reached a pass in which the god 
‘“Materialism” has been substituted for the God of 
our souls and is being worshipped as a trinity com- 
posed of “Business,” “Economy” and “Efficiency.” 
This new cult appears to have spread its influence so 
as to affect all classes of men. And among these it 
has weaned hitherto believing Christians (not of this 
fold) from faith in the Divine Founder of Christi- 
anity; so that such professing, but no longer practic- 
ing, Christians are now seen to worship at the fane 
of the god “Materialism.” In fact, believers in all 
creeds outside the Church have been affected, so that 
“the church” has come to be the symbol of a mere 
ethical society. 

We have said that the cult “Materialism” has 
weaned practically all outside the Church. Does its 
influence affect the Catholic Church? The answer 
is, an unqualified, no. Does it affect Catholics? We 
are constrained to answer, yes. 

There exists, therefore, an emergency among the 
laity, and efforts are being made by laymen to meet 
it. To counteract threatening social activities, we 
have strong organizations to attract men to the 
Catholic standard: to mention only three, there are 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the Holy Name 
Society and the Knights of Columbus. And to foster 
intimate personal Faith and rectitude, we have the 
potent, poignant institution of the laymen’s retreats. 

As to the social activities, we believe they are 
strong enough to take care of themselves. In the 
individual relation, the laymen’s retreats function 
gloriously, but these retreats are annual affairs 


usually. It would appear that we require a supple- 
mentary organization to carry out during the year 
the work which they initiate during a few days’ in- 
tensive devotion. 

It is here that the Society of Approved Workmen 
offers itself. Its purpose, stated at the head of its 
book, is to impress upon men the seriousness of life 
and the value of their souls. Approved Workmen is 
a lay movement undertaken to further the study by 
the laity of Church doctrine, history and liturgy along 
well defined and approved lines, and through that 
medium to reach a fuller appreciation of faith. The 
society aspires to a high ideal, entirely free from 
commercialism, social activity or material gain. Its 
primary object is educational; it offers to Catholic 
men through study and discussion a system of im- 
provement in the active Christian life; it puts them 
through the elementary rules for reasoning; it re- 
views the history of the Church; it places before its 
members the “pleasant fields of Holy Scripture”; 
and in the end it is hoped that its members will have 
some appreciation of the efficacy and beauty of 
prayer, for its ultimate end is spiritual. 

Approved Workmen makes its work individual 
with each man, for salvation is individual, and if its 
members realize what the society proposes, then in- 
deed their light shall shine before men. 

The society invites correspondence from Catholic 
men who feel the urge to achieve for their better 
natures a greater degree of freedom than now they 
enjoy. 


Inquiries should be addressed to William J. Town- 
send, 2109 Avenue T, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COUNTERFEIT CATHOLICISM AGAIN 


Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


Upon reading the letter of Thomas E. Davis in 
the November issue of THe SiGn, I will add as a 
preface to my own, already composed, that he ex- 
presses splendidly his convictions of Anglican sin- 
cerity of which this “communication” is a defense. 
Quoting from the Editor’s note: “However, the very 
“fascination” of the Anglo-Catholic position is the 
last barrier that prevents many souls from going 
over to Rome”; let me ask if it is not often, if not 
perhaps in every case, that the triumph of the Grace 
of God over that very barrier proves the power of 
His miraculous dealings with the souls of men 
wrestling with convictions deep-rooted from child- 
hood ? : 

While rejoicing for the past twenty-four years in 
the possession of that “pearl without price,” the 
“Faith once delivered to the Saints,” allow me to 
make this plea in behalf of the sincerity of the mem- 
bers of that church whom Grant Morgan, a convert 
from the same, scores so ruthlessly in his article en- 
titled “Counterfeit Catholicism” in the July number 
of Tue S1cn. The fact that his criticisms, expressed 
in this lengthy article have been published and there- 
fore, approved by the Editor, would seem to bar 
argument on the. part of a lay reader like myself. 
However, Rev. Father, “personal communications” 
being accepted, may I offer this defense, not in the 
spirit of argument, but in just behalf of that large 
body of earnest Christians with whom, judging from 
his misleading, and may I add, often uncharitable 
statements it was never Mr. Morgan’s privilege to 
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associate, although himself a former Episcopalian 
minister in New York City. I refer, in particular, to 
the members of the two parishes of St. Mary the 
Virgin and St. Ignatius now in the West end of the 
city, but which, at the time of which I write, that 
of the late ’90’s was situated on Forty-second Street 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues and also to their 
scholarly and able pastors and curates. The pastor 
of this last named, Rev. Arthur Ritchie, a shining 
example, not only in his own deeply spiritual life, 
but in his open, fearless and sincere championship 
of what Mr. Morgan entitles “Counterfeit Catholic- 
ism” and frequently suffering for his convictions 
running counter as they did at that time to those of 
the late Bishop Potter who was strictly non-ritu- 
alistic. 

Rev. Arthur Ritchie edited a church magazine 
entitled “The Catholic Champion,” below which was 
printed “Why not be a real Catholic?” Separated 
completely from “home-ties” as well as from all 
former associations upon embracing, in more than 
“fair exchange,” the Catholic Faith I can only trust 
that he himself did indeed become “a real Catholic.” 

In regard to the Editor’s note in the July issue— 
with due respect for his opinion that Grant Mor- 
gan’s “strictures on Episcopalian imitation of the 
Catholic Church are deserved” providing, of course, 
should it be done merely in “imitation” of things 
Catholic, I wish to ask in regard to the Editor’s sec- 
ond statement: “This imitation by the High Church 
or Anglo-Catholic party is keeping many an honest 
soul out of the True Fold” if it may not often be the 
case (writing from personal experience and from 
that of others of whom I have read) that this very 
“imitation” so sincerely, so devoutly practiced by 
members of the Anglican communion may lead to 
the first glimmer of that “Kindly Light” whose bril- 
liant rays in time led Cardinal Neumann into that 
church which alone may lay rightful claim to “One 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” Mr. Morgan’s as- 
sertion that “Episcopalian nuns think that they are 
in holy orders” is grossly insulting to the intcitigence 
alone of those noble-minded and whole-souled women 
who follow our Lord’s higher precept to leave all for 
His Sake and who observe according to tiicir lights 
the religious vows of Poverty, Chastity and 
Obedience. ' 

His own admission, however, that “Of the practical 
side of confession I knew next to nothing seems to 
me to mirror correctly the exact state of his mind 
upon Anglican beliefs and practices in general. By 
what authority then, does he speak on other subjects 
pertaining to them when upon one so vital as-that of 
the Sacrament of Penance held sacred by the Angli- 
can clergy and lay members even twenty-five years 
ago he admits frankly his own ignorance—“I know 
next to nothing !” 

DorotHea M. MEssant. 
BRIDGETOWN, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE SEA-APOSTOLATE 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In 1920 when the apostolate to Catholic seafarers 
took shape as a definitely-organized movement, there 
were only twelve Catholic Seamen’s Institutes in the 
world, four of which were in the United States; at 
Boston, New York, New Orleans and Philadelphia. 
Today there are twenty-three institutes for our sea- 
men but America’s total has not increased. A new 
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institute (colored seamen) has been opened for 
Catholics at Brooklyn, but the Boston institute has 
closed. 

Speaking recently in Philadelphia, Chaplain Duff, 
U.S.N., asserted that one-fourth of the enlisted men 
and officers in the U. S. Navy are Catholics and that 
there were only thirteen priests to minister to them. 
In the merchant service, the position is very much 
worse not in America only, but everywhere, since 
there is a complete absence of port-chaplains. Our 
non-Catholic colleagues in sailor-service maintain 
port-chaplains for merchant seamen in every large 
port in the world. 

Few Catholics realize how great the numbers are 
of our co-religionists who follow the sea. A Catholic 
wireless operator recounted lately to the writer, how 
in Bombay not long since, there were gathered to- 
gether no less than forty Catholic W. O.’s. We know 
of ships in which the stokehold crew is almost 80 
per cent Catholic. 

Not long since an American W. O. finished his 
trip across the Atlantic packed in ice, to stay the 
development of an acute appendicitis attack and he 
was rushed to hospital in a British port, just in time 
for a successful operation. Our friend had the min- 
istrations of the hospital Chaplain (who was also 
Chaplain of the local Apostleship of the sea section) 
and daily during his month’s stay in hospital, he had 
calls from Apostleship of the sea hospital-visitors. 

Not a very striking episode this . . . just part of 
the day’s work both for the seafarer and for those 
who would befriend him. But it may serve to illus- 
trate how frequent the opportunities for service may 
be and how great the need for such services is. 

Let us realize at least, that we Catholics are not 
doing anything like our share of sailor-service (and 
this applies to all countries . . . there is not one 
Catholic Seamen’s Institute in Italy; only one in 
Spain; none in the whole of South America with its 
40,000,000 of Catholics) and this little incident ought 
to cause the query, can I help? You CAN help and 
Apostleship of the Sea Associate membership will 
make you one with the sailors and their helpers in 
this international apostolate, in building up the 
Church Maritime. 

Write the Secretary, A. S., 32 Hill Street, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND. ArTHUR GANNAH. 


GETHSEMANE’S OLIVE TREES 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In the article “The King of Kings” in your No- 
vember number Edmund Maley says of the Garden 
of Gethsemane—“Undoubtedly all the trees of the 
scene of the Agony were destroyed by the Romans 
A. D. 70. But some of the growth from the roots, 
or the descendants of the seedlings, may still be seen 
in the gnarled old specimens . . .” Fortunately 
this is a mistake, for one of the Franciscan Fathers 
there told me last year that quite recently a Spaniard, 
who has made a study of trees, has traveled the world 
over to inspect age-old trees, pronounced several of 
the “gnarled old specimens” in the Garden of Olives 
to be at least 2,300 years old. He had found others 
in Greece quite 300 years older, so that there is no 
longer any doubt whatever that these venerable ones 
on Gethsemane actually witnessed our Lord’s agony. 


Boston, Mass. Loutse Erpna REGGIO. 





“Ghe “Woman's Side of It 


cAs Discovered in Greenridge, Pa. 


HE SUBJECT of Lay Re- 
treats so well treated 
by Mr. Edmund Maloney in the June 
issue of THE SIGN is such an interest- 

ing and vital one that it occurred to me, after 
reading over his article, that my own experience 
might be interesting to the readers of the female 
sex. Then, too, why not a few words concerning 
retreats for lay-women? 

To begin with, allow me to join with Mr. Ma- 
loney in asserting that “I am for It.” Those who 
have experienced the transformation that occurs 
during the time of retreat will certainly agree 
with us. There is no experience in life, it seems to 
me now, to compare with that of making a retreat. 

My first experience with retreats was not too 
many years ago as a pupil in an academy con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart. In 
those happy schoolgirl days retreats came and 
retreats went—a sort of matter-of-course process. 
To be sure, I was moved during the days of re- 
treat, made resolutions and promises with all the 
spontaneity of my girlish heart, but—well, it was 
just the yearly retreat—that’s all. 

After my graduation from college I accepted 
a position as teacher in a high school for girls. 
Since then, I have not bothered much with re- 
ligious exercises, except the dutiful attendance at 
Sunday Mass and the making of an occasional 
mission. What with papers to be corrected, 
lectures to be attended, the best seller of the 
month to be read, along with a host of other 
things, I am a fairly busy woman. 

A very dear friend of mine had been imploring 
me for quite some time to make a retreat with 
her at the convent of the ‘Passionist Nuns recently 
established in Scranton. She was loud in her 
praises of the place and most earnest in regard 
to the great benefit derived from a week-end 
retreat. I quieted her with excuses and promises, 
as one often does, but at length she refused to be 
put off. She came to me one Thursday, almost 
in tears. The following evening a retreat would 
begin, and I knew several of those who were 
going, and there was room for just one more, 
and wouldn’t I please come, and anyhow, she’d 
never ask me again. I thought the matter over 
briefly. I couldn’t keep on refusing this way, 
and, as I had nothing planned for the week end. 
I consented. 


By Jutia O’FLANN 
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Accordingly, late Friday after- 
noon armed with my neat patent 
leather week-end case, I accompanied my friend 
to the convent of the Passionist Nuns. Certainly 
the good women had selected an excellent section 
of the city for their establishment. Somehow 
or other nuns generally do. The convent is 
situated in Greenridge, an exclusive residential 
section of Scranton, out towards the Poconos, 
and inhabited by coal barons and members of 
the city’s first families. My first impressions 
were most heartening. For when the property 
had been pointed out to me, my eyes followed a 
trim recently raked gravel drive from a huge 
stone gateway to a great ivy-covered mansion 
with a quaint slate roof and charming French 
windows. On the farther side of the property 
was the foundation for the new retreat house, 


convent and public chapel. 
Cyr" to the room that was to be mine for the 
next few days, I took off my hat, stole a 
hasty glance at myself in the tiny mirror on the 
wall, and sat down to get acquainted with the 
place. There seemed to be an atmosphere about 
it, an indescribably comforting one. It was be- 
ginning to affect me already—peace, quiet, home- 
like — naturally, it was the house of God. I 
looked around. The room at one time, no doubt, 
was a guest chamber. How many a pretty lady, 
thought I, as I sat there, or how many a dashing 
gentleman had occupied the very same room dur- 
ing some house party or over an all too short 
week end. Then, beautiful and attractive paint- 
ings hung on the walls, with a great full-length 
mirror on the white paneled door. A soft 
brightly colored rug lay over the highly polished 
floor. Delicately tinted draperies and figured 
lace curtains hung before the windows. A finely 
embroidered coverlet was over a big comfortable 
bed. Yes, the room was probably the pride of 
some fair hostess’ heart. Now—and I looked 
around again—the walls were bare except for 
an ebony crucifix and its pallid burden. A small 
bureau was in one corner; the chair in which I 
sat before a desk, in the other. Bleached muslin 
half curtains hung before the window and a 
small carpet lay before a spotless white cot. A 
few books and a prie-dieu completed the room’s 
furnishings. 





At the evening meal I met my companion re- 
treatants. Several of them I knew, some I had 
heard of, others I had never seen before. Two 
were “school marms” like myself, one was the 
charming young wife of the city’s leading mer- 
chant, another was private secretary to a bank 
president, still another was a young dentist, and 
two were telephone operators. There were nine- 
teen in all, truly a Catholic gathering. A lively 
conversation was struck up and kept going all 
through supper and the recreation period fol- 
lowing. 


HEN CAME the first conference by the retreat 

master, a rather well-known Passionist 
Father. He spoke softly, meditatively, and con- 
vincingly concerning the purpose, necessity, and 
value of a retreat, and how to make a profitable 
one. The conference was followed by Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, and then another 
brief recreation. 

Once more in my room before retiring I went 
to the window. The stars were out, millions of 
them. Far down the valley lay the city, a blaze 
of twinkling blinking yellow lights. From the 
street at the foot of the hill came the raucous 
shriek of a horn and the lightning flare of head- 
lights as a big motor car sped by. And then all 
was quiet. I stood there thoughtfully gazing out, 
entranced at the scene that spread out before me. 
The poet has said: “The roar of the world is in 
my ears. Thank God for the roar of the world.” 
And well we may, too, for down into its crowded 
cities and tireless throngs we must go to earn a 
livelihood. But then, the roar of the world must 
cease and from time to time we must go aside 
and rest a while. Everyone feels this. The busi- 
ness man or the financier when perplexed with a 
weighty problem retires in solitude to meditate. 
So it is with the problems of the soul. They must 
be worked out in the silence of God. 

Here upon this hilltop, within the quiet cloister 
walls, I would have plenty of opportunity for all 
that during the next three days. I could forget 
for a while this hurly-burly world of ours and 
in the great silences of the house of God listen 
to His voice, through His mouthpiece the priest, 
and the voice of my own conscience. I could 
kneel before Him in the peace of the dim-lit 
chapel and speak to Him, tell Him of my cares 
and sorrows, of my hopes. Alone with Him. 
In confession I could heal that heart of mine, 
sick with sin, worn with care, broken perhaps, 
by ingratitude, and weary with chasing the 
fleeting baubles of time. Slowly I crept into bed 
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and lay my head on the smooth, cool pillow. 
From without came the distant rumble of a 
trolley car jolting over cross tracks. I shut my 
eyes—the roar of the world. . 

I awoke the next morning to find my room 
flooded with the early sun. Six o’clock. The 
day began with Mass. Then came breakfast. 
The rest of the day was spent in attending con- 
ferences, making spiritual reading, frequent 
periods of silence and meditation in the solitude 
of one’s room, and an occasional recreation inside 
or about the spacious grounds. 

In his article Mr. Maloney refers to the Re- 
treat Master as a “man’s man.” Hardly could 
it be said with all propriety that our Retreat 
Master was a ladies’ man. Far be it from me, a 
mere woman, to discourse on such qualities of the 
good man. I will say something, however, about 
his preaching. The conferences were most in- 
structive and enjoyable beyond words. When 
the conclusion came one wished that the speaker 
would continue. They were simple, penetrating, 
thought provoking, and delivered with that 
fervent eloquence that one associates with Pas- 
sionist missionaries. His voice was calm, quiet, 
at times soothing, and again piercing and cutting 
like a two-edged sword probing the hidden places 
of the heart. Truly, it was like “the voice of 
an eloquent conscience.” 


2 peng were the conferences, most of them, 
after the manner of the usual mission 
sermon. There was something distinctively dif- 
ferent about them. One felt that almost imme- 
diately. It was as if the talks were for you, to 
you—a Catholic woman. A new departure in 
sermonizing perhaps. I don’t know. I am not 
an authority in such matters. I do know, how- 
ever, that I was gripped by them and convinced. 
They were indeed a clever compound; a happy 
blending of subject matter. There was a mixture 
of the stuff that went to make up the recent widely 
read and much praised articles by Kathleen Nor- 
ris and Grace H. Sherwood; a trace of the sweet 
appeal of Father LeBuffe’s My Changeless 
Friend; and a dash of theology. The motif 
throughout was the firm, unbending, unshaken 
doctrine of the Church, and then to complete the 
composition all was finished off with a personal 
touch that was positively irresistible. 

The priest spoke of the “womanly qualities of 
Jesus Christ.” Fancy that. He spoke of the 
glorious vocation of the Catholic lay-woman in 
the world today. The problems that face her, 
especially the younger class. He told of the 
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best ways to combat these evils; of the helps and 
opportunities offered by the Church and in the 
Sacraments. He became eloquent concerning the 
great work of the Catholic woman of this 
modern age; of her duties, in the home or in 
the business world; her place in the scheme of 
society and in the mind of the Church. He spoke 
of the joys, the bliss, and the trials of mother- 
hood ; then of the dignity and the dangers of the 
single state. 


s I sat there in that tiny chapel listening en- 

tranced, the thought came to me that if only 
every Catholic woman, and especially every 
Catholic young woman in the United States to- 
day, could hear such talks as these, then the 
world would be a much better world because of 
a devout thorough-going Catholic womanhood. 
Then would they realize the glorious calling that 
is theirs. They would realize that they are dif- 
ferent, that they must be different from other 
women. For theirs is the heritage left by Mary, 
our Mother, and preserved down through the 
centuries by the blood of countless virgins, 
martyrs, and devout women. To paraphrase a 
recent utterance of Archbishop Curley: “Then 
would she be a fearless devout Catholic woman. 
She would not be influenced by the materialistic 
spirit of the age. Her spiritual vision would not 
be dimmed by any of the foolish feministic fads 
which seem to have such a fascination for so 
many of her sex. Then there would be no 
apology, no sidestepping, no attempt to harmon- 
ize the present-day paganism with the spirit of 
Jesus Christ as given to the world by the Catholic 
Church. They would be women of faith and 
principle. : 

And the Passionist Nuns who conduct the re- 
treat house? From my earliest childhood until a 
graduate from college I had been taught by 
Sisters, lived with them, but never had I seen or 
treated with such nuns as these. The full import 
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of the oft quoted words of Shakespeare dawned 
upon me: 


I hold you as a thing enskyd and sainted, 

By your renouncement an immortal spirit, 

And to be talked with in sincerity and as with a 
saint. 


Their life, so far as I could gather, is some- 
thing akin to that led by Carmelite Nuns — an 
austere life. Even their garb proclaimed their 
detachment and austerity—like the wearing of 
one’s shroud. There was a total lack of that ever 
so little spotless white seen on the habits of most 
nuns. All was a sombre, cheerless black. In- 
deed, they seemed beings far removed from the 
earth. Nightly they break their sleep and rise 
to chant the praises of God and implore his mercy 
and benison upon a sinful and unheeding world. 
Frail, humble little women are they, but into 
their hands, as into those of little children, is 
given the power to swing the gates of Heaven for 
poor sin-laden souls. 

Monday morning came, all too soon. For the 
last time we knelt in the tiny chapel and heard 
Mass. All received the Bread of Life. This 
time it was in the form of an earthly Viaticum. 
For we would soon start out again, after this 
brief halt, on the broad high road of life. Mass 
was followed by a short address by way of ex- 
hortation and the Papal blessing. Then came the 
blessing of the great God Himself. Heaven 
seemed very near at that moment. Then the re- 
treat was over. 

As I stood waiting for my car, I turned a last 
look towards my home for the last few days. 
The “roar of the world” was in my ears, but 
above all the din and bustle was a voice which 
said in accents clear and unmistakable: “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole wide 
world and suffer the less of his own soul!” 

Yes, I am for IT. Most emphatically and 
enthusiastically am I for it. 


cAnniversary 


By St. Jon WIcKINGHAM 


What are God’s thoughts in Heaven tonight, 
Seeing through countless orbs this earth? 
Sees He again a Cave alight, 


And His little Son of an hour’s birth? 
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Gsau and Jacob 


From the Book of Genesis* 


HESE ARE the generations of Isaac the son 
of Abraham; Abraham begot Isaac; 
who when he was forty years old took 
to wife Rebecca the daughter of Bethurl 

the Syrian of Mesopotamia, sister to Laban. And 
Isaac besought the Lord for his wife, because 
she was barren; and He heard him. . . . 

He that came forth first was red and hairy like 
a skin; and his name was called Esau. Imme- 
diately the other coming forth, held his brother’s 
foot in his hand, and therefore he was called 
Jacob. Isaac was three score old when the chil- 


ISAAC GIVES JACOB THE FIRST BIRTHRIGHT BLESSING 
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dren were born to him. And when they were 
grown up, Esau became a skilful hunter, and a 
husbandman; but Jacob a plain man dwelt in 
tents. 

Isaac loved Esau, because he ate of his hunt- 
ing; and Rebecca loved Jacob. And Jacob boiled 
potage; to whom Esau, coming faint out of the 
field, said: “Give me of this red potage for I am 
exceeding faint.” For which reason his name 
was called Edom. And Jacob said to him: “Sell 
me thy first birthright.” He answered: “Lo, 
I die, what will the first birthright avail me?” 

Jacob said: “Swear therefore to 
me.” Esau swore to him, and 
sold his first birthright. And so 
taking bread and the potage of 
lentils, he ate, and drank, and 
went his way, making little ac- 
count of having sold his first 
birthright. 


* * * 


In Isaac was old, and his 


eyes were dim, and he could 
not see; and he called Esau, his 
elder son, and said to him: “My 
son?” and he answered: “Here I 
am.” And his father said to 
him: “Thou seest that I am old, 
and know not the day of my 
death. Take thy arms, thy quiver 
and bow, and go abroad; and 
when thou hast taken something 
by hunting, make me a savory 
meat thereof, as thou knowest I 
like, and bring it that I may eat; 
and my soul may bless thee be- 
fore I die.” 

And when Rebecca had heard 
this, and he was gone into the 
field to fulfill his father’s com- 
mandment, she said to her son 
Jacob: “I heard thy father talk- 
ing with Esau thy brother, and 


*GENESIS, meaning Generation, 
is the first part of the Holy Bible 
—a book which, for interesting 
and instructive reading, has never 
been surpassed. It should be. in 
every Catholic home. A _ large 
Bible, beautifully bound in leather, 
will be sent by THE Sicn to any 
address for $4.25. 
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saying to him, ‘Bring me of thy 
hunting and make meats for me 
that I may eat, and bless thee in 
the sight of the Lord before I 
die.’ Now, therefore, my son, 
follow my counsel; and go thy 
way to the flock, bring me two 
kids of the best, that I may make 
of them meat for thy father, 
such as he gladly eateth; which 
when thou hast brought in and 
he hath eaten, he may bless thee 
before he die.” And he an- 
swered her: “Thou knowest that 
Esau my brother is a hairy man, 
and I am smooth. If my father 
feel me and perceive it, I fear 
lest he will think I would have 
mocked him, and I shall bring 
upon me a curse instead of a 
blessing.” And his mother said 
to him: “Upon me be this curse, 
my son: only hear thou my voice, 
and go, fetch me the things 
which I have said.” 


jay WENT and brought and 


gave them to his mother. 
She dressed meats, such as she 
knew his father liked. And she 
put on him very good garments 
of Esau, which she had at home 
with her: and the little skins of 
the kids she put about his hands, 
and covered the bare of his neck. 
And she gave him the savory 
meat, and delivered bread that 
she had baked. Which when he 
had carried in, he said: “My father?” But he 
answered : “Who art thou, my son?” And Jacob 
said: “I am Esau thy first-born: I have done as 
thou didst command me: arise, sit, and eat of my 
venison, that thy soul may bless me.” And Isaac 
said to his son: “How couldst thou find it so 
quickly, my son?” He answered: “It was the 
will of God that what I sought came quickly in 
my way.” And Isaac said: “Come hither that I 
may feel thee, my son, and may prove whether 
thou be my son Esau or not.” He came near to 
his father ; and when he had felt him, Isaac said: 
“The voice indeed is the voice of Jacob; but the 
hands are the hands of Esau.” 
And he knew him not, because his hairy hands 
made him like to the elder. Then blessing him, 


JACOB SEES IN A DREAM THE CELESTIAL LADDER 


he said: ‘Art thou my son Esau?” He answered: 
“I am.” Then he said: “Bring me the meats of 
thy hunting, my son, that my soul may bless thee.” 
And when they were brought and he had eaten, 
he offered him wine also, which after he had 
drunk, he said to him: “Come near me, and give 
me a kiss, my son.” And he came near and 
kissed him. And immediately as he smelled the 
fragrant smell of his garments, blessing him, he 
said: “Behold, the smell of my son is as the smell 
of a plentiful field, which the Lord hath blessed. 
God give thee the dew of Heaven, and the fat- 
ness of the earth, abundance of corn and wine. 
And let peoples serve thee and tribes worship 
thee: be thou lord of thy brethren, and let thy 
(Continued on page 291) 
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“ohe New Manister 


NNo. 7 in the Passing of Puritanism 


SENSE of helplessness 
fell upon the officials 
of Baxter Street Congregational Church 
when old Samuel Trew, for twenty 
years their minister, died. He had been indeed a 
‘father in Israel” to whose patriarchal wisdom 
they had trusted not only their spiritual affairs 
but many also of their worldly concerns. . 


ascendency which he had obtained over them, 


illiterate men for the most part as they were, did 
not extend, however, to the younger element in 
the congregation. While he lived, his authority 
supported his deacons in their official dignity but 
with his death the rising generations took courage 
and defied their seniors. The monthly church 
meeting, at which business was transacted, usually 
so sedate under the deceased Dictator, became a 
cockpit. The fact was soon made clear that, 
when it came to the election of a successor, “the 
young people,” as they were called, meant to 
choose a man after their own heart. And, as 
they were able to command a‘ majority, things 
looked dark for the older folk. 

For what seemed an interminable period the 
pulpit was “supplied” by candidates for the 
vacant pastorate. They came, preached their two 
sermons at the morning and evening services and 
went their way, more or less assured of the im- 
pression they had made’and hoping to hear fur- 
ther. At first the experience was exhilerating. 
Not only was there the novelty of a new preacher 
every Sunday but there was the unfamiliar con- 
sciousness of sitting in judgment on the occupant 
of a pulpit from which they had been so often 
chided and directed. Homiletic criticism became 
a fashionable art... Discussions concerning the 
proper length of a sermon, questions relating to 
elocution, and differences of opinion regarding 
the orthodoxy of the successive preachers proved 
stimulating. Nor was the expression of opinion 
on the part of the hearers confined to these strictly 
professional matters. One candidate was sum- 
marily dismissed because his hostess for the 
week end declared that he was lacking in table 
manners. Another ruined his chances by con- 
fessing to a family of eight. One who seemed 
to stand a fair chance of receiving a “call” and 
had been asked to pay them another visit lost 
favor by bringing his wife with him on the 
second occasion; this, because she proved 


By STANLEY B. JAMEs 


“dowdy” and was slightly deaf. 
In course of time, however, the 
sifting process became wearisome. A settlemient 
was urgently needed to keep the disorganized 
church together. It was at that psychological 
moment that Mr. Cuthbert Lang, a student from 
one of the theological colleges appeared. 

From the moment when he gave out the first 
hymn at the morning service it was clear that the 
destined pastor of Baxter Street had been at last 
revealed. The sermon confirmed this impression. 
The few waverers among “the young people” who 
had been disturbed by the preacher’s scholarly 
manner and the use of certain words which they 
did not understand were completely won over by 
the evening service. The sermon on this occa- 
sion had been only twenty minutes in length and 
aroused enthusiasm by referring to current politi- 
cal issues. Unfortunately it became known that 
Mr. Lang was a heavy smoker, also that he was 
not a pledged teetotaller. These were heavy 
points against his candidature from the point of 
view of the veterans. It was matter of public 
knowledge that the principal of the college from 
which he came was supposed to have leanings 
towards Unitarianism, and, though the critics had 
been able to detect no sign of unsoundness in the 
discourses to which they had listened, it was open 
to suggestion that some of the unintelligible 
language the preacher had used might have 
cloaked heresy. These objections, however, found 
little sympathy among those constituting the 
dominant faction. They countered them by point- 
ing to the fact that Mr. Lang was evidently “a 
gentleman,” also that the clerical collar which he 
wore (old Samuel Trew had never ventured be- 
yond a white tie) became him very well. The 
manner of his discourse was declared to be equal 
to its matter. Miss Snobbins described him as an 
orator. But it was Mrs. Wheeler who constituted 
herself his chief champion. 


RS. WHEELER was not herself young; that is 
to say she had three grown-up daughters, 
Agatha, Belinda and Catherine. These were 
sometimes referred to, though it is not clear why, 
as the A.B.C. of Baxter Street. However singu- 
lar the fact it, nevertheless, has to be chronicled 
that they were all unmarried. 
The controversy was not confined to the 
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informal discussions in the chapel porch nor 
even to the church meeting at which the candi- 
date’s name was brought forward with the pro- 
posal that he “be invited to the pastorate.” It 
was carried over into the Prayer Meeting. Old 
Mr. Dingle prayed that divine guidance might be 
given them in the choice of a minister. “’Tis a 
man of the Spirit, we want, Lord,” he pleaded, 
“not one of them that has only book-larnin’.” It 
was well understood that the reference was to 
Cuthbert Lang. On the other hand, young Lock- 
wood prayed that a pastor would be sent them 
“who understands the difficult times in which we 
live and will minister to our minds as well as to 
our souls.” The reference in this case was also 
recognized. To cut a long story short, Mrs. 
‘Wheeler’s protegé was duly elected. 


LAS For the plans of careful mothers! Scarcely 
A a month of the new régime had elapsed 
when the new minister’s fiancé appeared on the 
scene and the maternal hopes’for A, B, or C 
utterly collapsed. 

There was little at first in the utterances which 
fell from the preacher’s eloquent lips to revive 
the controversy which had accompanied his can- 
didature. Avoiding subjects concerning which a 
difference of opinion might reveal itself, he con- 
fined himself to non-committal statements which 
had the effect of allaying suspicion. Gradually, 
however, it became obvious that a new note was 
creeping into his ministry. It was observed that 
he frequently referred to our Lord as “the 
Christ,” and that the Gospel of St. John was 
always spoken of as “the Fourth Gospel.” A 
sermon was much applauded by a certain section 
which accounted for the miraculous feeding of 
the multitude by explaining’ that, instead of allow- 
ing the crowd to scramble for the scanty pro- 
vision, the Master organized its distribution and 
thus allowed all to partake. This interpretation 
gave unique opportunity for a passionate plea for 
a more just ordering of our economic resources. 
At Whitsuntide, Baxter Street listened enthralled 
to a discourse based on an opening passage in 
Genesis in which it is said that the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. The con- 
nection between “the Spirit” and the processes 
of Evolution was made very clear. By the time 

‘Christmas had come round the Rev. Cuthbert 
Lang felt so secure of the position he had won 
for himself as an exponent of “advanced thought” 
that he was able, with the exercise of a little dis- 
cretion, to suggest that the story of “the Virgin 
Birth” would not bear the scrutiny of “science.” 


This sermon might have passed without com- 
ment but for the outraged feelings of Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

“To think” she remarked, “of referring to such 
things in the pulpit! Fortunately, neither 
Agatha, Belinda nor Catherine was there.” 


&sau and Jacob 


(Continued from page 289) 
mother’s children bow down before thee. Curseth 
be he that curseth thee; and let him that blesseth 
thee be filled with blessings.” 

Isaac had scarce ended his words when, Jacob 
now being gone out abroad, Esau came and 
brought unto his father meats made of what he 
had taken in hunting, saying: “Arise, my father, 
and eat of thy son’s venison, that thy soul may 
bless me.” And Isaac said to him: “Who art 
thou?” He answered: “I am thy first-born son 
Esau.” Isaac was struck with fear and astonished 
exceedingly ; and, wondering beyond what can be 
believed, said: ““Who is he then who hath now 
brought me venison that he had taken, and I ate 
of it before thou comest? And I have blessed 
him, and he shall be blessed.” Esau, having 
heard his father’s words, roared out with a great 
cry; and being in great consternation, said: 
“Bless me also, my father.” And he said: “Thy 
brother came deceitfully and got thy blessing.” 

Esau therefore always hated Jacob for the 
blessing wherewith his father had blessed him; 
and he said in his heart: “The days will come of 
the mourning of my father, and I will kill my 
brother Jacob.” These things were told to Re- 
becca, and she sent and called Jacob her son and 
said to him: “Behold, Esau thy brother threat- 
eneth to kill thee. Now therefore, my son, hear 
my voice: arise and flee to Laban my brother to 
Havan.” ; 

Jacob, being departed from Bersabee, went on 
to Havan. And when he was come to a certain 
place and would rest in it after sunset, he took 
of the stones that lay there, and, putting under 
his head, he slept in the same place. And he saw 
in his sleep a ladder standing upon the earth and 
the top thereof touching Heaven; the angels of 
God ascending and descending by it, and the 
Lord leaning upon the ladder, saying to him: “I 
am the Lord God of Abraham, thy father, and 
the God of Jacob: the land wherein thou sleep- 
est I will give to thee and to thy seed.” . . 
And when Jacob awaked out of his sleep, he 
said : “Indeed the Lord is in this place and I knew 
it not.” 








God's Own Gift of Gifts 


“Che Appeal of Jesus Grucifiea 


D Is always giving. It is 
His eternal occupation, 
His ceaseless activity. The Father 


produces the Word and from their 
mutual love proceeds the Holy Ghost. In this 
Trinity of Infinite Perfection, Self-Knowledge 
and Mutual Love, there was everlasting happiness 
for each of the Divine Persons. They were in- 
finitely beyond any limit in Power, any defect in 
Knowledge, any imperfection in Love. The hu- 
man mind can form no adequate idea of the 
boundless joy of Each in the Other Persons of 
the Godhead. Only one thing seemed lacking. 
Goodness of its very nature must reach beyond 
itself and share with others its perfection and joy. 
Then God made a beautiful world which He 
gave to a race of creatures made in His own 
image. They owned this creation of His Infinite 
Power; they possessed knowledge of His Divine 
Perfections, they loved Him with a perfect affec- 
tion. So much had God given to men. It was 
not long when sin entered into this paradise of 
pleasure. Disobedience brought discord into their 
hymn of praise. Knowledge became dim and love 
grew cold. It seemed to spell the end of good- 
ness, the collapse of His loving interest in human 
affairs. But God, disregarding the insult to His 
Person, promised a Redeemer—not a dumb crea- 
ture to be sacrificed, not a prophet to admonish 
the rebellious and to guide the weak, not a 
Psalmist to cheer the downcast and to convert 
the wayward, but the surpassing gift of His own 
Self. When man had least to expect and most 
to fear, He gives him the hope of a Redeemer— 
a hope that was to sustain him until the coming 
of “our Lord Jesus Christ, Who gave Himself 
for us that he might deliver us from all iniquity.” 
(Titus 2:14.) : 
ee ae 
“And they shall say in that day: lo, this is our 
God, we have waited for Him and He will save 
us.” (Is. 25.9.) 
E GAVE Himself not merely as a Companion 
to converse with in the cool evening of a 
delightful day, or as an Instructor in the vast 
mysteries of a teeming creation, or as a Bene- 
factor to receive thanks for His bountiful gifts. 
He gave His only-begotten Son, God of God, 
Light of Light, the Figure of His Substance, con- 
substantial with Him and by Whom all things 
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were made. Imagination loses 
itself in trying to estimate the 
value of this gift. Reason makes futile attempts 
to comprehend this work of Almighty Power, the 
heart is bewildered by such a manifestation of 
unmerited love. Every human faculty is brought 
face to face with the amazing fact that God 
thought of giving nothing else but the gift of His 
infinitely perfect Self. 

Besides, we are made to realize the value of the 
Gift because He came in visible form, not merely 
as the voice that spoke from the Mercy Seat in. 
the ancient tabernacle, nor as a cloud by day or 
a pillar of fire by night, but in the form of a 
servant in the likeness of man. He was as truly 
human as the lowliest son of Adam. He passed 
through helpless infancy, growing boyhood. He 
felt hunger and thirst, the heat of the day and 
the chill of the night. He was one of us, He be- 
longed to us, He was ours. And yet all the while 
looking at Him, we can say: “This is our God; 
we have waited for Him and He will save us.” 
“Say then to the faint-hearted : Take courage and 
fear not. . . . God Himself will come and will 


save you.” (Is. 35:4.) 
ee Ee ae ee 


“Mercy and truth have met each other; justice 


and peace have kissed.” (\Ps. 84:11.) 


HE VALUE of this Gift was enhanced by its 

appropriateness. Even an earthly father 
would not give a stone when his children asked 
for bread, nor, when they desired fish, would he 
reach them a scorpion. God’s Gift would not be 
appreciated unless it filled the most urgent need 
in man’s nature—to be freed from the burden of 
sin and to be brought back from the far-off 
country of estrangement from God to his former 
place in his Father’s house and at His table. The 
Gift must be a response to the age-old prayer: 
“Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy and grant us Thy 
salvation.” And the answer must be along the 
lines of that visioned by the Psalmist: “Mercy 
and truth have met each other: justice and peace 
have kissed.” The prayer was answered beyond 
the most ardent desires of the devout and most 
exalted visions of prophets. For “the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us . . . the only- 
begotten of the Father full of grace and truth.” 
(Joun 1:14.) “And thou shalt call His Name 
Jesus. For He shall save His people from their 
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sins.” (Matt. 1:21.) Then “as many as re- 
ceived Him, He gave them power to be made 
sons of God, to them that believe in His Name.” 
(JoHn 1:12.) Every aspiration of sin-weary 
souls is bound up and given with the gift of Him- 
self—mercy, pardon, truth and peace. 

* * * * %* 

“The gift of God abideth with the just, and 
his advancement shall have success forever.” 
(Eccuus. 11:17.) 

O EXCITE and hold man’s interest and love, the 

Gift of God must not only be valuable and 
appropriate. To give assurance and confidence 
to the doubting and inconstant creature that man 
is, it must also be lasting. It must endure while 
there are still sufferings to be borne, sins to be 
forgiven. Here with the Apostle we may ex- 
claim, “Thanks be to God for His unspeakable 
gift,” (Cor. 9:15) for he solemnly assures us 
that “the gifts and the calling of God are with- 
out repentance.” (Rom. 11:29.) He bids us re- 
member our prelates who have spoken the word 
of God to us, for their faith and their preaching 
was Jesus Christ, yesterday and today and the 
same forever. “Even to your old age I am the 
same; and to your gray hairs, I will carry you: I 
have made you and I will bear: I will carry and 
will save.” (Is. 46:4.) “In the beginning, O 
Lord, Thou foundest the earth; and the heavens 
are the works of Thy hands. They shall perish 
but Thou remainest: and all of them shall grow 
old like a garment. And as a vesture thou shalt 
change them, and they shall be changed. But 
Thou art always the selfsame, and Thy years shall 
not fail. The children of Thy servants shall con- 
tinue: and their seed shall be directed for ever.” 
(Ps. 101 :26-29.) 

:*. &£ FS 

“Remember the word of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said: It is a more blessed thing to give than to 
receive.” (Acts. 20:35.) 

O GIFT attains its highest value unless it is 

freely given; neither is it appropriate unless 
it proceeds from understanding love, nor is it 
lasting unless there is behind it an Immutable 
Will. Our joy in possessing the Divine Gift is 
complete when we “remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus,” in which He reveals Himself as 
supremely happy in giving Himself to us. In a 
few words that were almost lost to us, He ful- 
fills the prophecy that makes of the Incarnation 
and Redemption one work of spontaneous Love. 
“He was offered because it was His own Will.” 
(Is. 53:7.) There was no constraint upon Him, 
no defect in Himself, no need that could demand 
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such a sacrifice. “By this hath the charity of God 
appeared toward us because God hath sent His 
only begotten Son into the world that we may live 
by Him. In this is charity; not as though we 
have loved God, but because He hath first loved 
us and sent His Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins.” (1 JoHn 4:9-10.) 
om 1 * * * 

“Jesus, therefore, was born in Bethlehem of 
Juda.” (Matt. 2.) 

N THE third Book of Kings, it is recorded 
> that when Solomon was at the height of 
His glory, kings and queens vied with one another 
in honoring him. Hiram, King of Tyre, supplied 
him with the cedar trees, fir trees and gold for 
his palace and the temple of God. The Queen 
of Sheba came from afar to admire his riches 
and wisdom. For “King Solomon exceeded all 
the kings of the earth in riches and wisdom. And 
all the earth desired to see Solomon’s face, to 
hear his wisdom, which God had given in his 
heart. And everyone brought him presents.” 
(3 Kines 10:23-25.) The world from the be- 
ginning desired to behold the Face of Jesus, the 
Salvation of God, the promised Gift so eagerly 
awaited and so ardently prayed for by sorrowful 
and repentant man. In the silence of a winter’s 
night in abject surroundings, on a bed of straw, 
the Desired of Ages, the Omnipotent Word, 
Mary’s Chiid, was laid. God had given His best 
Gift. Immediately there came wise men from 
the East to Jerusalem, saying: “Where is He that 
is born king of the Jews.” There is no earthly 
splendor to distract their attention, no manifesta- 
tions of wisdom to engage their admiration and 
praise, but only Jesus in the arms of His Mother. 
And yet “falling down, they adored Him, and 
opening their treasures, they offered Him gifts; 
gold, frankincense and myrrh.” (Matt. 2:21.) 

A new era begins. God is no longer to be the 
sole Giver. He in turn expects something from 
His favored creature. Henceforth, the only 
approach to Jesus is adoring love and the volun- 
tary offering of a devoted heart. "It is a valuable 
gift in His eyes, because He cast aside everything 
in Heaven and embraced everything humble and 
painful on earth to obtain it. It is the only 
proper gift to offer Him, because He made the 
heart for that end only, suffered and died with 
that sole purpose in mind. With nothing less will 
He be satisfied. It is the only lasting gift we can 
make to Him. He Himself will one day make 
clear to us the mysteries of Faith, He will fulfill 
the promises of our hope, but love will abide, 
eternally absorbed in the Divine Giver. 





“Ghe Sifting of Leter 


Gn a Modern Business Sieve 


ETER Moore jumped up By ErHet Kinc 
the broken brown-stone 
steps and entered a cluttered hall. A her going to the altar with another man. 


folded cot leaned against the wall. At 
the foot of the stairs were two chairs piled one 
on top of the other with a washbasin resting on 
the inverted legs of the upper chair. Mrs. 
Smithers, dusty and drabber than usual, came 
forward from some recess. 

“Yes,” she was saying with a sigh of relief, 
“we're all moved in now and it won’t take us 
long to get to rights.” Then noting Peter’s eyes 
on the fine molding of the ceiling, “This was an 
elegant house in its day. The Raleighs were big 
people. Of course they let things run down 
after they lost their money. It’s been vacant 
since the poor young man died so suddenly. I’m 
going to let you have his room, Mr. Moore. It’s 
on the third floor back. And the board will be 
the same as you paid in the old house.” 

Peter took the key she held out to him. “Yes, 
I remember Harry Raleigh. The first year I 
came down to the city I went to the evening high 
school, He taught me chemistry there. He was 
a little older than I was. Guess he’d be about 
thirty now.” 

Mrs. Smithers sighed again as was her habit. 
“Yes, he taught night school to make a little 
steady money. Oh, the poor young man! All 
the crazy ideas in his head! He must have been 
a great trial to his mother.” 

Peter waited for little more of her doleful 
garrulity but went up the stairs to the little room 
that had been Harry Raleigh’s chemical labora- 
tory. He threw his suitcase on the bed giving 
but a cursory glance at his surroundings that 
seemed plain enough now. He was in high 
feather. He started in on a painstaking and elabor- 
ate toilet. There was a great night ahead of 
him. 

He was going to see Viola Dean, the sweetest 
girl in the world. She had come into his life 
only a short time ago and as he dressed he won- 
dered how he had ever found life supportable 
before knowing her. Even as he dreamed, a great 
depression seized him as it had done so often 
lately when he was away from her and thinking 
of her. He discovered it was a terrible thing 
that he could not ask her to marry him! Some 
other fellow would come along and grab her off 


before his eyes! And he tor- 


tured himself with the picture of 


Money! Money! Money! That was Peter 
Moore’s crying need. Oh, for some way to make 
more money! How could he, a poor bookkeeper 
on a meagre wage, dare propose marriage to a 
girl like Viola! Her people were not rich, but 
she was an only child, and her mother and father 
managed to surround her with an easy and lovely 
setting. The thought that filled him with so 
much unhappiness was that he could not give 
her what her parents lavished on her and which 
had become necessary to her. And the cruelest 
part of his sufferings was that he felt that she 
cared for him. 

Yet, later that night when he was ushered into 
the Dean’s pleasant apartment and found himself 
alone with Viola, these melancholy reflections 
vanished completely and he basked in her pres- 
ence for two whole hours, happy and utterly 
oblivious that there was such a sordid thing in 
the world as money. Viola was all he wanted 
her to be. She was adorable in her helpless way. 
Petted and shielded from every inconvenience by 
her parents, this treatment had not harmed her. 


T THE end of his call, dejection enveloped 


Peter once more. He walked far out of 
his way trying in vain to shake it off and to think 
out some mode of enriching himself. At last he 
went home to his gloomy room. He did not feel 
at all like sleeping but he began mechanically to 
prepare for bed. The next day Viola would be 
going to Atlantic City. As he jerked savagely at 
the door of his clothes closet, his foot struck 
against something. He made an angry jab down 
at the obstruction and picked up a book. ‘This 
he was about to hurl across the room when curi- 
osity got the upper hand and he opened it and 
glanced through several of the closely written 
pages. 

It was a diary, he found, of the man who once 
had had that room, Harry Raleigh. Peter had 
heard much about his experiments, his failures, 
his death. He opened to the front page and read it 
through. As he turned leaf after leaf that so minute- 
ly recorded a dead man’s hopes, his unavailing 
attempts and his successes, Peter’s pulses quick- 
ened. He had studied chemistry at high school. 
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His wits were active and he easily followed all 
the records. When he finished, he sat there 
holding the book in his hands, wondering until 
a ghastly dawn touched his window. Then he 
tumbled into bed putting the diary under his 
head. 


HE NEXT day Viola and her mother left for 

Atlantic City. Peter could not go to see 
them off because they took the three something 
train and a hard-hearted boss required his pres- 
ence then. He hurried home from the office as 
early as he could. In a way he was almost glad 
Viola had gone on the trip, for he would be free 
to read over and over again Harry Raleigh’s 
book that had fired his imagination. Once in his 
room he got out his suitcase, unlocked it and 
took from it the diary that he had kept carefully 
wrapped among some of his clothes. He started 
in on another eager perusal of it. Once he 
moved slightly and something dropped out of the 
book and fell at his feet. To his surprise Peter 
saw it was a small photograph of a young man. 
It had been in an envelope and had escaped his 
notice the night before. 

Picking it up he read the signature across it, 
“Harry Raleigh.” Then he looked sharply at 
the picture and he shivered a bit when it crept 
into his mind that the face that was gazing so 
intently into his was that of a dead man. “Poor 
chap!” Peter mused, “to die on the brink of a 
fortune,” then he added uncomfortably as he put 
the picture down, “his eyes are uncanny.” 

He began again on the diary. Long and raptly 
he studied it. When he laid it aside, what before 
had been only a suggestion had crystallized into 
a definite plan. By then he was breathing heavily, 
a funny smile coming and going on his face, his 
heart palpitating with a kind of terror as he 
speculated on the possibilities in store for him. 

It was too good to believe! It was too easy! 
Did anyone ever hear of such luck. It was all 
quite simple and plain to Peter. He read the 
letter from the oil company that Harry had 
copied into the diary stating their extreme desire 
for some cheap process of dehydrating the car- 
bons out of petroleum, and he noted down the 
oil firm’s address. He would find out if this 
concern was still in the market for such a process. 
If so, all he would have to do would be to sell 
them the formula that lay within his hand, that 
Harry Raleigh had worked on so desperately 
that he had paid with his life for it. Then one 
long golden honeymoon for Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore! 


Almost involuntarily he raised Raleigh’s photo- 
graph and looked at it again, and a wave of 
syrapathy stole over him for this other young 
man who had worked to no avail, and had missed 
his life. Then Peter tossed the cardboard aside 
for a hint of scorn for his idealist had come into 
his mind. Science, chemistry, a cold-blooded 
thing of atoms and gas and test tubes had been 
this other man’s love when he too might have 
had for his divinity a pulsating, living girl like 
Viola! 

Suddenly these mocking ideas were dashed 
from his mind by the horrid reflection that two 
years had elapsed since Raleigh had died. Maybe 
in the meantime some one else had discovered a 
similar process. Maybe even now the oil com- 
pany was using it and this formula was, after all, 
nothing but worthless paper. 

This apprehension so frightened him, it seemed 
as if he could scarcely wait until morning to find 
out the truth. But with the optimism of youth 
these fears grew dormant after a while. No, he 
reassured himself, he was absurd to be troubled 
this way. This process was unique. Only a 
genius willing to sacrifice his life for it could 
have worked it out. And there were not many 
geniuses in the world! 

Again a glow of satisfaction possessed him. 
To think that book had lain hidden so many 
months in the empty house, only to be picked up 
by him! He began to ruminate as to what he 
would do with all the money that would be his 
from the oil people. He felt in a generous mood to 
all the world. There was Raleigh’s old mother, 
now. He would do something handsome for her. 
Raleigh had touched on her, often and affection- 
ately in his diary, indicating that he knew she was 
a little disappointed in him, and that he had kept 
his last and great discovery from her wanting to 
make it a great surprise for her, but he was 
tripped up by death’ before he could do so. 


9 poy had heard that this Mrs. Raleigh was 


in the old ladies’ home. That seemed quite 
a nice and proper place for her to be. His own 
mother had died when he was a child. He did 
not know much about homes, but he thought that 
an old ladies’ home sounded like a very com- 
fortable sort of a spot. Well, he would be kind 
to this man’s mother. He would go out to see 
her, he and Viola after they were married. And 
they would take her presents. By this time he 
was very tired and uneasily happy, so he fell 
asleep, the diary clasped in his arms. On the 
floor beside him lay Raleigh’s photograph and the 
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startling eyes stared up at the unconscious man. 

Peter discovered the next day that the oil com- 
pany still craved just the formula that he had in 
his possession. They were willing to pay well 
for it. Late that afternoon a storm broke with 
lightning and thunder and kept up steadily for 
most of the night. Peter did not feel it, occupied 
was he, as he went out into it on his way home 
from the office. He had some purchases to 
make, stationery, ink and pens. These bought, 
he hurried to his rooming house that seemed un- 
usually dark that night. 


RS. SMITHERS met him at the door and in her 
mournful voice, handing him a candle, said, 
“You'll have to use this tonight, Mr. Moore. 
Something’s wrong with the gas. The storm 
maybe. I think the water’s gotten into the 
meter.” With the candle he went up to his room. 
Then he looked about for some holder, but could 
find nothing save an old cup on the washstand. 
He divested himself of wet hat and overcoat, 
brought out the diary and undid his bundles of 
pens and ink and paper. The room was stifling. 
It was only October. In her zeal to keep the 
house dry, Mrs. Smithers had closed every win- 
dow when the rain had begun to fall. With a 
hurried, impatient movement Peter threw up the 
window. He carried the writing materials and 
the diary over to the washstand where the candle 
was and seating himself there began to compose 
the most important letter of his life. He pressed 
open the leaves of the diary to the formula. A 
draft of this he would send to the oil company. 
Quite unreasonably Harry Raleigh’s picture 
slipped out of the book just then into his view. 
He turned it face downward. Not those eyes 
tonight! He began to write. . . . Unheeded at 
his elbow the candle leaned far over on one side. 
A blast of air from the window swept across it. 
The thin paper leaves of the diary were entic- 
ingly near. Lower bent the flame until at last it 
touched the book and lighted it joyously. It was 
some seconds before Peter, absorbed in his letter, 
knew what was happening. Then he was brought 
up suddenly by the smell of smoke and the flash- 
ing illumination. Turning, he saw to his horror 
the costly book on fire. With a scream he pounced 
on it, beating it frantically. In his fury he over- 
turned the candle and it went out, leaving him 


in darkness except for the flickering red mass in- 


his hands. 

When he succeeded in subduing the fire and 
relighting his candle the diary was only a charred 
bundle, the part with the formula burned away. 
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Almost beside himself with his sudden loss, he 
sat writhing on his chair as though in physical 
pain. When he had been struggling in the dark- 
ness with the burning book, he must have righted 
the photograph of Harry Raleigh, for it now 
rested face up on the washstand although he had 
reversed it earlier in the evening. Peter’s eyes 
fastened on it. It seemed to him that the dead 
man was watching him. 

He turned aside from it and swore at fate. To 
think that a fortune had been lost to him by a 
little thing like fire! Fire! . . . And as his 
scattered fancies raced over the conception of 
what fire really was he grew appalled. Why, fire 
was not a little thing at all! . . . It was mighty! 
. . . Like this lightning and thunder that flamed 
and loomed intermittently. . . . It was a big 
thing! . . . Like death! And he faced about in 
his chair and let his unwilling eyes stare once 
again on the dead man’s face in the picture. . . . 
Yes, fire was an awful thing—like—God ! 

At this climax Peter half arose, then he 
slumped back again. He was cold and shaking. 
Like a flash it had come to him what he really 
was! . . . What he had intended doing! He 
was a thief. He had meant to rob a dead man 
and an old woman! The scales had dropped 
from his eyes. It was agonizingly plain and 
clear to him now and he burned and chilled 
alternately with shame and disgust, 

Peter was only an average mortal. He could 
not long remain on the lonely heights of utter 
self-condemnation. He sought excuses for his 
behavior. He had wanted money so desperately. 
There was Viola, the thought of her made his 
throat ache. The man Raleigh was dead. Mrs. 
Raleigh, he had believed, was well taken care of 
at the Home. Was he such a vile thing after all, 
he demanded piteously of himself. 


E BEGAN pacing the floor, striving to palliate 

his conduct. Once he passed Raleigh’s pic- 
ture and he tried to avoid the eyes but could not. 
His own were drawn to them and he saw, what 
he feared, accusation written there. Out of the 
past leaped at him now some verses he had learned 
in school. When his teacher, Miss McElhinney, 
had given him these particular memory lines she 
had told him it was because his name, too, was 
Peter. But he had been sure that it was because 
she had a grudge against him for drawing her 
picture one day at recess. This memory gem 
was called, “The Sifting of Peter,” and as he 
went through the poem it took on a new meaning 
to him: 
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In Saint Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted; 


And now, though ages intervene, 
Sin is the same, while time and scene 
Are shifted. 


Satan desires us, great and small, 
As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted; 


Not one, however rich or great, 
Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 


oe HIS mind came back Miss McElhinney’s 
precise words about that first Peter, how 
he had been tempted and had fallen, and the 
Rock he had become. 

(Peter Moore turned the searchlight of con- 
science on himself with almost morbid curiosity. 
Had he been sifted? Had the coarse and fine 
elements in him been separated? He did not be- 
lieve so. But the other Peter had fallen too, and 
yet he had come back! Ah, but the material in 
that other Peter! . . . Moore felt sick, soul and 
body! Sick of himself, almost of life. 

The next morning, with everything washed 
clean and fresh by the long rain, heavy-eyed Peter 
came from Mrs. Smithers after his night of 
agony. He hoped the beautiful outdoors would 
make him forget his troubles. But the very 
gladness of nature was like sharp fingers piercing 
his battered spirit. At last he resolved to see old 
Mrs. Raleigh. He knew he could do nothing for 
her, yet somehow it might ease the strain on him 
to talk with the woman his cupidity would have 
robbed. He took Harry’s photograph along as 
an excuse for the visit the next Sunday. 

It was a dull day. Rain had swept the last 
brilliant leaves from the trees and they stood 
gaunt and old looking. The home was a square 
granite building, a cold place. Peter dreaded 
meeting Mrs. Raleigh after he had sent up his 
card. He was afraid she might be strange, and 
she might look at him with those weird eyes of 
her son and, reading his soul, would learn how he 
had cheated her. But when the door of the bare 
reception-room opened and she advanced to meet 
him he saw that she was only a sweet old lady. 

It had been so long since she had visitors that 
she was shy and at first knew hardly what to say 
to him. Peter began to wonder why he had ever 
come out there. Then he remembered the photo- 
graph and, mumbling about finding it in her old 
home, he put it into her hands. 

Tears came into her eyes. Then her tongue 
was loosed and she talked endlessly on a loved 


subject. Peter realized with something of as- 
tonishment what mother-love was. This son had 
been so much to his mother. Without meaning 
to, this old gentlewoman laid bare to Peter her 
years of struggles borne so bravely. Then he 
felt what the tragedy of Harry’s failures had 
been to her. With his head bent, Peter’s face 
burned. Some spirit of fair play in him kept 
urging him not to sit there dumb but to speak up 
boldly to this old woman, to vindicate her son, to 
tell her he had not been a failure but a brilliant 
success. But he could not. He was a coward. 

“IT am so glad you brought me this picture,” 
she said touching it gently, “I’ve had nothing of 
Harry’s, nothing but this.” And out of a little 
black bag she carried on her arm she took a piece 
of paper. “This,” she explained, “we found 
clutched in my boy’s hand when . . . he died. 
Foolish of me to keep it, I suppose, just meaning- 
less figures and words written on it, but, well, 
I’m a silly old woman.” 

She held it out so Peter might see it. He took 
it from her mechanically to please her. When 
his eyes fell upon it he knew immediately what 
it was, not a scrap of paper with meaningless 
symbols on it but a copy of the precious formula! 
Probably Harry Raleigh was about to send this 
very slip to the oil company when he was 
stricken! After the first start Peter sat fixed. 

He spoke hoarsely, “Will you let me take this 
paper with me for a few days? I think it’s 
valuable.” 


RS. RALEIGH could not understand. Peter 

told her it was something about an experi- 
ment. It would mean possible money for her. 
She shook her head sadly. “No, no money in it,” 
she said with conviction. 

Peter begged its possession of her. He felt 
Harry Raleigh’s eyes on him. He must give this 
dead mana chance! At last Mrs. Raleigh yielded 
to him and he made a quick exit. The old woman 
called after him, poignantly childlike, “Come 
back soon and bring me Harry’s paper again!” 

In the train back to the city evil suggestions 
made their way through his mind. He had the 
formula again in his hands. It was his now. 
Why not make it his own in fact? Put the deal 
through with the oil concern as his own dis- 
covery? The old woman did not know its value. 
Of course he would give her some of its selling 
ae 

The train was bumping along furiously. The 
passengers swayed in their seats. Peter looking 
out at the flying world he was passing felt 
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slightly hypnotized. Was it a train he was in or 
was he in some great sieve? Was he being 
sifted . . . sifted . . . sifted? With a jerk 
he roused himself and turned his eyes inward. 
And he shook his head. No, of course not! He 
would not use the formula as his own! 


E LOST no time in getting into communication 

with the oil people, informing them he held 
the secret process they desired, left by one Harry 
Raleigh in whose interests he was working, and 
asking for a trial of it at some near date. The 
company consented to give Raleigh’s discovery a 
tryout. Peter had been several times to the 
Home to see the old lady and had told her of 
what was afoot. Even she at last grew mildly 
optimistic and at Peter’s advice hunted up an old 
lawyer friend whom she could trust to look out 
for her interests in the transaction. 

Ardently Peter wished the whole thing was 
over and settled one way or another. Viola was 
home again and her radiant presence roused in 
him the terrible longing for money and what 
money could buy for her. Sometimes he felt he 
was a fool to work so hard in another man’s 
favor. Then all that was sporting in him would 
yearn and pray that the approaching test at the 
oil works would be a success, a means of gaining 
honor and fame to one whose tremendous efforts 
had been so misunderstood. 

On the day of the trial Peter and Mrs. Ra- 
leigh’s lawyer went to the Sunset Oil Company’s 
offices. Peter knew the experiment would take 
time but when the minutes lengthened into hours 
and no word came from the laboratory his nerv- 
ousness increased with bounds. It was a failure, 
he told himself dismally. 

A dull impotence swept through Peter with 
these thoughts. He had taken Raleigh’s part, 
was there nothing he could do for him now? He 
had harmed this dead man in intention, almost 
in deed, was there no way he could atone? When 
he had about given up all hope of hearing any 
good news some of the oil officials walked in. 

Peter tried to read their inscrutable faces. 
After a few banal preliminaries the president of 
the company said in his hesitating manner that 
was a pose with him, “Why . . . we are really 

. very well pleased with the outcome .. . 
of the experiment. In fact . . . I believe that 
. . . We are convinced it is quite . . . satis- 
factory. And .. . if agreeable we will now 
draw up the papers.” 

Peter gasped and stared. The lawyer in an 
instant became a man of action and went about 


the legal end of the affair in a thoroughly busi- 
ness-like fashion. The company was not so 
willing to be generous as it had predicted. The 
officers hemmed and hawed, but the lawyer was 
firm, In the end they agreed to give Mrs. Ra- 
leigh $500,000 in stock. This would net her an 
income of about $20,000 a year. 

After the consummation of this transaction 
Peter Moore went his way in a suppressed state 
of varying emotions. He did not go out again to 
see Mrs. Raleigh, leaving the lawyer to attend 
to her affairs. He could not bear to have her 
thank him. He grudged her not a penny of the 
money. He was glad she had it. 

But he felt battered and broken and hopeless. 
He saw himself a poor clerk all his life. Viola 
gradually slipping out of his reach, then loneli- 
ness and oblivion for him. A night or two later 
he came home early. He was going to see his 
goddess, to worship at her feet until she was 
snatched from him by some lucky chap that 
knew how to make money. Mrs. Smithers 
poked her head out of the parlor and nodded to 


him to come in. 
jay ENTERED the room as Mrs. Smithers dis- 
creetly vanished and a tall slightly bent 

figure came toward him. He discovered with 
almost revulsion that it was Mrs. Raleigh. Even 
as he had feared she was saying, “I don’t know 
how to thank you. You’ve done so much for 
me! I’ve brought Mr. Jarvis along with me.” 

The shadowy form of the elderly lawyer came 
into view. Peter was a little frightened. What 
did she want of him? What was it she was 
saying ? 

“Mr. Jarvis will see that I do it according to 
law. I am going to transfer one-half of my stock 


‘to you, dear Mr. Moore. That will give us each 
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about $10,000 a year, too much indeed for an old 
woman like me. . . .” She said much more, 
but the gist of the matter both she and Jarvis 
had to din into Peter’s astounded consciousness. 

Jarvis handed him a pen, and the thing was 
done! Peter tried to get out words of thanks, 
but he was quite unable. Mrs. Raleigh was 
showing him Harry’s picture and saying, “I 
think he approves of what I am doing. See how 
happy he looks!” Peter’s eyes hesitated, then 
went straight to the dead man’s. Yes! they 
seemed to be no longer accusing but peaceful and 
with a hint of a smile in them. Peter took a step 
forward and stretched out his hands. Mrs. Ra- 
leigh took them in both of hers. With a sudden 
impulse he reached over and kissed her. 





cArchconfraternity Gomment 


(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Passion for December, 1927) 


HE INTENTION of the Archconfraternity 

of the Sacred Passion for December is 

THE RESTORATION OF PEACE IN CHINA. 

The return of our Chinese missionaries 

to their missions is the most consoling word we 

have had from them for some time. The sooner 

peace is brought about among the warring Chin- 

ese factions, the better for the people, and the 

quicker and more easily can our missionaries 
prosecute their work in the interests of Christ. 


Our Lay APOSTOLATE 


It seems that H. M. S.’s letter has stirred up a 
great deal of antagonism among many of our 
readers. If this discussion will prove helpful in 
-furthering the Lay Apostolate, we shall not re- 
gret the intemperate language of which H. M. S. 
was guilty. The following are specimen answers 
to his charges: 


INANE SUPERFICIALITIES 


ARCHCONFRATERNITY DIRECTOR: 


H. M. S.’s letter in the September issue of THE 
S1Gn is what could well be called a concatenation of 
inane superficialities. Indeed, so full of mistakes, 
false assertions and sectarian bitterness in his epistol- 
ary tirade, that one who would try to answer him, 
hardly knows where to start. However, when he 
says, “Christ’s Christianity, not Roman Catholicism, 
mind you, is based on charity,” he, I think, gives out 
his loudest bray. His evident assumption is that 
Roman Catholicism is not Christ’s Christianity. 
Poor man! If he only knew that the terms are 
synonymous. Of course, he never did try to find 
out just what Roman Catholicism is, and he never 
will, evident prejudice is too strong for that, and is 
a strong proof of asininity. 

“Narrowness and. sectarianism are not the marks 
of the Christian,” he says. I might remark that these 
words of his are a terrible indictment of the north- 
ern Puritan, the Methodist, and the southern Baptist. 
And I wonder if his letter, so full of violent and 
coarse invective, is to be taken as a sample of the 
charity taught by the church to which he belongs. 
And I would suggest that he send a letter—a little 
more charitable one—to the editors of the Menace, 
Fellowship Forum and several other papers, which 
he, perhaps, knows better than I do, exhorting them 
to charity and tolerance. 

He speaks of Christianity as having gone through 
“nineteen centuries of persecution, wrangling, civil 
war, inquisitions and medieval tortures.” Does he 
realize what those words logically imply? Namely, 
that Protestantism is not Christianity. Everyone 
who has ever looked at a history book knows that 
Protestantism is only four hundred years old, and 


not nineteen hundred. How then can it be the 
Church that Christ founded? Mr. H. M. S. there 
is a discrepancy somewhere! 


He wants to know if Catholics are not better off in 
this Protestant country than in other countries. 
Does he really think that this is a Protestant country ? 
I wish that he would consult a table of statistics. 
Even Dr. Carroll’s would undeceive him. 

As to the allusion to the Catholic Church’s desire 
of butting in, in politics, I would recommend to him 
the Ave Maria for September 3, 1927. In it he will 
find a long quotation from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
dealing with the Methodist’s doctrine in pratice of 
the union of Church and State. 

His statement that if America were a Catholic 
country, the clergy would be corrupt and degenerate, 
is a veiled implication that the clergy of all Catholic 
countries are corrupt and degenerate. Here again 
the equine strain appears. Consider the clergy of 
any Catholic country—say, for instance, Ireland. 
Ah, there is no body of men on earth so respectable 
and respected as the priests of Ireland. We, of 
course, do not deny that there were some corrupt 
and degenerate clergy in the middle ages. But let 
him not forget for a moment that it was just several 
of the really corrupt and degenerate among the clergy 
who are acknowledged by all Protestants as the 
founders of their Church. Martin Luther, Ulrich 
Zwingli and John Knox were priests—notorious— 
Calvin a Cleric—also—and the uxorious Henry VIII. 
though not in orders wanted to unite himself to that 
corrupt body and so proclaimed himself the “Pope” 
of England. There are the men who are the fathers 
of Protestantism. 

He concludes with the really one sensible remark in 
the whole letter. “I do not deceive myself that I am 
a saint.” This is very modest of him indeed! I 
might suggest that he examine his conscience and 
find out just what is keeping him from sanctity. 
Perhaps it is charity towards his fellowmen which is 
lacking. I would suggest that he buy a little cate- 
chism of the Catholic religion, inform himself as to 
her doctrine, and perhaps he will be a convert after 
all. He could then devote himself in all earnestness 
to acquiring sanctity which is the purpose for which 
he has been placed in this world. 


Curicaco, ILL. MicHAeEt KELLEY. 


CAN THIS BE CHARITY? 
ARCHCONFRATERNITY DIRECTOR: 


Under the heading of Archconfraternity Comment 
in the September Sicn, I notice a letter from someone 
who styles himself H. M. S., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and who, from this vantage point of obscurity, hurls 
some Heflin-like charges against the Catholic 
Church. (J. Thomas Heflin, take notice.) 

The thought that struck me first on reading this 
letter was: Why, if H. M. S. is so bitterly opposed 
to the Catholic Church, does he read Catholic maga- 
zines? The second thought was; He prates on 
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charity and at the same time sends a letter filled with 
vituperation and invective breathing a spirit of such 
extreme animosity that it borders on malignance. 
Can this be charity? 

However, let’s look at his letter in the order in 
which he has written it. 

First he calls our efforts to get converts “Insane 
yawping.” Christ said: “Going therefore, teach ye 
all nations: baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you and behold I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world.” 

With Christ Himself abiding in the Church it 
can’t go wrong, and since He commanded them to 
make converts in all nations, we are forced to the 
conclusion that either H. M. S. is wrong when he 
calls it “insane yawping,” or else Christ commanded 
the Church to “yawp insanely.” Since Christ is God 
and can do no wrong or foolish thing, what are we 
to think of a man who believes Christ’s word to be 
“insane yawping.” 

In the second paragraph of his letter he misquotes 
Christ’s words in the 23rd chapter of St. Matthew, 
15th verse. Christ’s words are: “Woe to you scribes 
and pharisees, hypocrites, because you go round 
about the sea and the land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, you make him the child of 
hell twofold more than yourselves.” Christ was 
not criticising the making of proselytes or converts. 
He was criticising the conduct of the pharisees who 
after having made a proselyte by presenting to him 
as much of the truth as they had possession of at that 
time, by their evil conduct injured the faith of the 
new convert. 

If Christ did not want converts to be made why 
did he come on earth and establish Christianity? If 
it had not been for the original missionaries, the 
apostles and their successors, H. M. S. would not 
have any form of Christian belief today. He would 
in all probability be still roaming around with an 
animal’s skin wrapped around him trying to catch 
squirrels and chipmunks for supper. It is to the 
Catholic Church alone that H. M. S. owes his pres- 
ent state of civilization and belief. The Catholic 
Church alone held the torch of Christianity aloft for 
the first eleven centuries of persecution, torture and 
death. 

Next he speaks of the corruption of the clergy in 
medieval Europe, Christ never promised to keep 
His Church free from scandal. That would be tak- 
ing away men’s free will. In fact Christ said: “It 
is impossible that scandal should not come, but woe 
be to him by whom they come: It were better for 
him that a millstone be hanged about his neck and 
he be dropped into the sea.” There was scandal 
among the apostles. Judas betrayed Christ. Peter 
denied him. John and James quarreled about who 
should be the highest. Peter and John and James 
repented. Judas did not. What Christ did promise 
was that the gates of Hell should never prevail 
against His Church. It should never teach error 
when speaking Ex-Cathedra. 

H. M. S. also confuses medieval Europe with a 
modern republic. Medieval Europe was composed 
of a number of feudal barons or lords whose lust for 
one another’s possessions made them chafe at the 
discipline of the Church. That is why they wel- 
comed the heretical teachings of Martin Luther who 
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taught them that they could do anything they wanted 
so long as they believed in God; that faith alone 
without good works is sufficient; who taught them 
the terrible doctrine of defiance of God: “If you 
sin, sin boldly, but believe more boldly also.” This 
despite the fact that St. Paul has told us that faith 
without good works is dead, and Christ told us to 
stretch out our hand to the poor. 


Next we find H. M. S. prating some more about 
charity and crying because he is afraid someone will 
come “after” him to make a Christian out of him. 
Christ sent his seventy-two disciples after people 
while he was yet on earth and told his apostles and 
their successors to go “after them” until the end of 
time. 

In the sixth paragraph he says he does not deceive 
himself that he is a saint. Well this is some con- 
cession anyway. I was afraid for a moment that 
our dear Lord would have to take a back seat. The 
rest is not worth noticing. 

To sum up, we find H. M. S. preaching charity 
and dealing in animosity, vituperation, invective and 
insult. 

We find him prating on such qualities as broad- 
ness, mellowness and maturity. I respectfully point 
out that mellowness is but one degree removed from 
rottenness ; that maturity is no guarantee of enlight- 
enment: there are many Catholic high school pupils 
who could give H. M. S. lessons in history and phil- 
osophy to say nothing of charity, and the word broad- 
ness is often used as a synonym for indifference by 
spiritually lazy people. 

We have seen by following out H. M. S.’s 
statements with logical reasoning that they lead 
us to absurd conclusions. It is a rule of phi- 
losophy that when logical reasoning leads us to 
absurd conclusions we should face about and re-ex- 
amine our premises. There is something wrong with 
it. In this case our premises are H. M. S.’s state- 
ments. They evidently had their birth in his mind. 
They are a reflection of his method of thinking 
which is muddled and confused. His thinking proec- 
esses need straightening out. As a friend I suggest 
the following works in Catholic philosophy to 
straighten out his difficulties: 

“Elements of Logic,” by John J. Touhy, S.J. 

“Logic and Mental Philosophy,” by Coppens. 

“Christian Philosophy,” by the Christian Brothers. 

Father Lambert’s “Notes on Ingersol” would also 
be valuable because of the important principles of 
philosophy that are embodied in his comments on 
the atheist. . 


Curicaco, ILL. Joun C. Dicnam. 


As the purpose of Our Lay Apostolate is to 
bring others into the church we Catholics should 
never indulge in bitter and acrimonious discus- 
sions, however provocative may be the charges 
made against us by outsiders. While we may 
justly resent the untruth, we must never forget 
that in our dealings with others—more particu- 
larly with those who are ignorant of Catholicism, 
we should be guided by the spirit of our Blessed 
Lord, the chief feature of which was gentleness 
and forbearance. 
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St Happened on a Christmas Gre. 


By ConsTANCE EDGERTON 


OWN A steep mesa slope and through the 
D rough desert, seamed with dry washes and 
studded with barren ridges, they plodded—a man 
and a woman. She was young and fair —an 
Andulusian, sometimes found among the Mexi- 
cans, with eyes as blue as the New Mexican 
skies, and yellow hair. The man, her father, 
was dark, small, wiry. 

It lacked four days to Christmas, and they 
were leaving their home in the Mexican village 
of San Isadore, to reach the village of San Juan 
on Christmas Eve. In San Juan was a small 


church, erected by the Christianized Indians, in 


1541. Fra Padilla, passing this way on his 
journey into Kansas, had blessed, baptized, and 
won to the Faith the entire village. The Mexi- 
cans, Indians and Mexic-Indios who lived in and 
about it, loved their little church. They had no 
priest. Occasionally one stopped to say Mass— 
on rare occasions, for the village is some thirty- 
five miles south of Newkirk. To reach it one 
walks that thirty-five miles. 

The little church was called the Church of St. 
John, and Christmas Eve the multitude of people 
who came to it filled not only the church but the 
graveyard and the surrounding fields. Cures— 
miraculous cures— were witnessed here every 
Christmas Eve since the church had been erected. 

Long ago, long before the Spaniards came to 
New Mexico, it was time for a King to be born. 
There was no place for Him, no room, no wel- 
come. So He was borne over the world by sing- 
ing angels, looking for a nook wherein to place 
Him. They came in their flight to this village, 
then an Indian stronghold, and decided this was 
their journey’s end. But as they neared the 
earth they heard two Indians wrangling over the 
purchase price of a princess, and they flew away. 

The Indians—Chief Wolf and Chief Pajarita 
—heard a flapping of wings, looked upward, and 
saw a marvelous light. Immediately they ceased 





their wrangling, dropped on their faces, asked 
the Great Spirit to abide in peace with them, went 
home and consecrated the princess to their temple 
where, as a virgin of prayer, she lived her years. 
And since that night —the first Natividad — 
there is heard a flapping and a whirring of wings 
and a caroling of angels directly over the Church 
of St. John. Sometimes the angels approach 
from the south which brings them over Paradise 
Plains and Mesa (Pajarita, where the birds sing. 
Again they come from the east over the rough 
snow-capped peaks of Tucumcari. Coming thus, 
their clothes are torn, their wings battered, and 
their gifts are fewer to the assembled worshippers 
in the church. But snow or sleet, silver moon- 
light or the deép blue of a desert night, they al- 
ways come, and shower blessings in their trail. 
All who make the pilgrimage, sincerely, devoutly, 
are granted the favor they ask—providing their 
hearts are at peace, and they kneel directly be- 
neath the course the angels take that night. 
Lolita Moreno, and her father, who was blind 
for twelve years, were going to San Juan, 
humbly to ask the Infant to restore his sight. 


WELVE years had he sat within or on the door- 

step of their little squat adobe home. Lolita, 
who was thirteen, came home from the convent 
school in Santa Fe. She tended the few acres, 
marketed her garden stuff, which she loaded onto 
the burros, at Newkirk, which was thirty miles 
across the ever-changing desert. Sometimes, in 
the winter, she had left him to be taken care of 
by Tomossa Chavez, an old woman to whom the 
villagers gave one hundred and thirty years. 
Lolita worked in the hotel at Tucumcari these 
winters, saved her wages, returned for the spring 
cultivating and paid old Tomossa, and still had 
enough left to buy a cow —rarity indeed in a 
Mexican village. 

“We are in sight of Newkirk, father,” spoke 
the girl. “We have traveled thirty miles since 
sun-up. Now the journey is easier. The Mesa 
Pajarita is sunny, green, and the birds sing.” 

They reached San Juan two days later, at 
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nightfall. A great crowd was ahead of them. 
Sitting under a tree they ate their supper, which 
they had carried from home. Near them was a 
family who came one hundred miles, bringing 
their paralytic child in a tiny cart-bed hitched to 
a burro. 

“There is within the church a little empty bed 
of straw, very close to the altar,” said the mother 
of the little paralytic boy, “and in this bed I will 
lay my Pedro. It should have been the Infant’s 
bed. I know my Pedro will walk.” 


HAT NIGHT they slept under the stars—great 
yellow stars that studded the blue sky. With the 
morning little Pedro was placed in the straw bed. 
“Lead me somewhere near the little bed, 
Lolita mia,” said her father, “but be very careful, 
daughter, not to crowd anyone, for my place 
should be last.” 

Half way down the aisle she led him. They 
could not go farther. Men and women, boys and 
girls were ahead of them. “We will sit here,” 
he said, and she guided him into the pew. 

All day he waited. When she asked him to eat 
at noonday he would not. Very humbly he asked 
the Infant for his sight, and as the day wore on 
and he tired, he whispered: “Dear little Jesus, 
if it be Thy will to keep me in darkness, I will 
be content. But should it be Your will to restore 
my sight I will—” 

He bowed his head and slept. Dusk fell and 
soon night came on. The moon filtered in, and 
through the moon-gilded hours he slept. And 
then, in the distance, was a whir-rrr in the air 
above them. It came from the south. They fell 
on their knees—all save Lolita’s father who was 
sleeping, and little Pedro in the straw bed who 
could not move. There was a song, far away, 
in the clouds, then silence. 

The little Pedro in the crib, smiled, sat up, 
climbed out of the straw and ran to his mother. 
Slowly the people left the church, all save Lolita 
and her sleeping father. She feared to awaken 
him. He had slept through the passing of the 
angels, and now, to awaken and find his journey 
bore no fruit would be too much. She asked the 
Infant to give hér strength to bear her father’s 
disappointment. She closed her eyes and slept. 

When she awoke she was alone. Startled she 
looked about. The sun shone in at the door and 
windows. A few devout were kneeling near the 
Crib. She went in search of her father. He 
came toward her, walking down the one street of 
the village, firm, sure, and from a distance she 
knew his eyes were open. 


Christmas 


By FatHER GOODHEART 


When came the birth of Baptist John 

The angels put their best clothes on. 

They brushed their boots and slicked their hair 
To make themselves look debonair. 

But the birthday of their man-made King 

Was quite another sort of: thing. 


They strung new cat-gut to their fiddles 
And stuck new bridges in the middles, 
Shone up their trumpets (made of brass) 
To make them worthy of Christ-mass, — 
Blew down their flutes with such a gust 
It made a breeze and raised the dust. 


And, since their’ vocal powers were stale, 


They practised up and down the scale. 
For quite a month before His birth 


Rehearsals kept all Heaven in mirth, 
And scraping fiddle and hooting horn 
Announced, beforehand, He was born. 


So long they practised it that, when 
The time to sing “Goodwill to men” 

On Christmas Eve at last came round, 

They feared they’d scarce make any sound; 
Rehearsals tried their voices so 

It could not be a boist’rous show. 


But when they heard the Mother mild 
Crooning a song to her Dear Child 

Their souls caught fire, and even the worst 
Sang as if his heart would burst, 

“Glory to God! . On earth be peace!” 

It seemed as though they’d never cease. 


What lullaby that voice was at 

Which once had sung Magnificat, 

I cannot say, but this I know— 

The angels, when they caught the strain, 
Confessed the mingled joy and pain 
Of that sweet mother-song outsoared 
The melody themselves had poured. 
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Daddy Sen Fu’s Own 


Dear Juniors: 


Daddy was surprised to receive so many let- 
ters from the Juniors during the past month. 
He was almost on the point of losing his job 
on THE SIGN because the Editor did not believe 
that the Juniors really wanted to read this de- 
partment in the magazine. 


And our friend Chubby is one of the happiest 
little fellows alive. He is no longer going around 
with a long face crying about the Missionaries in 
China. He knows now that he has many gener- 
ous little friends who are going to do all they 
can to help him save the poor, little Chinese 
Babies. 


Here are some samples of the letters which I 
received. I am printing these here because I know 
that it will make many a little boy and girl feel 
sorry they did not write sooner. So if you are 
one of those who did not write I would be glad 
to hear from you as soon as possible. The first 
letter is from a little boy in Michigan, who says 
he wants to be a priest. He must be a good 
little boy because he is anxious not only to be a 
priest but he even wants to go to China as a 
Missionary. 


Dear Daddy: 


I am seven years old. My mother told me that if 
I did not write you a letter you would not tell any 
more stories about the babies in China and about 
Smiles and Tiny. 

Daddy, some day when I am all growed up I am 
going to be a real priest and go to China. So will 
you please tell me some more about China and about 
those Bobby Mite Boxes. If you send me a Bobby I 
will ask Mama and Papa to please feed him. 


Your little friend, 
Bos’ McWILLIAMS. 


Now, Juniors, here’s another which comes all 
the way from California. 


Dear Daddy Sen Fu: 

Does Tiny ever ask any questions like Chubby 
does? Does he go to school? If he does not have 
any teacher how does he know so much? 

And Daddy, do all the Bobbies have dreams? If 
they do will you tell me some more about them? 

I’m selling chances on an automobile for our new 
church and if you want some I’ll send you some. If 
you win the auto you could go to China in it. 

Maybe some day I will.go. to China but I think I 
would like to keep a candy store because then I could 
get all my. candy- for nothing and I could send all the 
money to China. 


We have. lots of oranges here.; If you want some 
for the Bobbies I-ask my father to send you some. 


Well good-bye Daddy. Give my love to Charlie 
Chin ’cause he’s my favorite. 
Lovingly yours, 
Bessie STANTON. 


And, Juniors, what do you think of this letter 
which comes from Paterson, N. J.? 


Dear Daddy Sen Fu: 


What Chubby Professor says is not true. 
want to hear about your Bobby Boxes. 


We do 


You do not know me, Daddy, because I was in the 
sixth grade last year when the pupils of the seventh 
grade wrote to you. This year I am in the seventh 
grade and we are all writing to you. 

Our class likes Tiny because he is always giggling 
like girls. Tiny must have had all sisters and no 
brothers because he is a giggler. We also like the 
stories in THE SIGN magazine and especially about 
Professor Chubby. 

We don’t blame Professor for crying. Sister told 
us all about the sad news that Father Editor would 
take the Junior Pages away just when we were 
getting better acquainted with you, if you do not 
receive more letters. 

Please send Professor and if he starts asking 
questions we will answer them and give you some 
peace. We will try to make him comfortable as we 
can feed him with nickels, dimes and pennies. We 
will put him on the classroom desk so he can see 
everyone of us when they talk. 

Your dear friend and Junior, 


MARGARET SHIELDS. 


Here’s another one coming from Paterson, 
N. J. This little fellow has the gift of saying a 
whole lot in a few words and he says the words 
here. 


Dear Daddy Sen Fu: 

I really do not know what you look like but I think 
you have a yellow skin and a pigtail and funny 
clothes. 

Daddy, this is my first letter te you but I hope 
to write more. Sister told us about you and your 
Bobby Mite Boxes and I think we’d like to have 
Chubby Professor because we like to answer all his 
questions. . 

We do not want you to take our Junior Pages out 
of the magazine so we are all going to help you keep 
it up with our letters. Love to Tiny Mite and Smiles 
the giggler. 

Yours truly, 
THOMAS QUINLAN. 
Dear Daddy Sen Fu: 

I enjoyed your letter in THE S1cN magazine very, 
very much. It was the first the class had ever heard 
of you and of your Bobbies, Tiny, Smiles and Pro- 
fessor. We were very interested in your ways but 
it was terrible news about the Father Editor taking 
the Junior Pages out of our favorite magazine. Each 
one in our class is sending you a letter and I think 
many other Juniors will do the same. We would 
not like to see this page taken out of the magazine 
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just when we began to know you. 


I think Professor’s dream was very beautiful, for 
I know I wouldn’t mind having a dream in which I 
could see the Infant Jesus. I do not blame him one 
bit for crying. To think that there are millions of 
babies lying cold and hungry in far off China that 
have not been baptized. No wonder Professor wants 
to go out on a mission! 

Now is your chance to send Professor to some- 
body who will answer all his questions and give him 
all the nickles, dimes and pennies they have. Well 
then send him to our school and our class and we'll 
give him the treat of his life. 

I hope, Daddy Sen Fu, that you will let us have 
Professor. We hope that we will, so that we can 
make a Christmas present, by having some little baby 
in China baptized by having Professor filled by 
Christmas. 

Your friend and Junior, 


EveLyn GEITZENAUER. 





Daddy Sen Fu speaking again, Juniors, and 
Daddy promises to publish some more letters 
next month. I would like to tell you a long story 
about the Bobbies but as you see I have already. 
taken up much space in the magazine. 

Christmas will be here before I write you again. 
I do hope and pray the Infant Jesus brings each 
one of you all the nice things you are wishing for. 
But you know the particular gift which all our 
Juniors should be praying and wishing for is a 
deeper love for the Infant and the grace to always 
remain His playmates. To be real playmates of 
the Infant Jesus as long as you live—yes, that 
is the greatest grace I could possibly wish you for 
a happy, happy Christmas. 

And all the little Babies baptized through your 
kindness during the past year join me in wishing 
you a merry, merry Christmas. They all thank 
you for your charity and beg to ask you to please 
work hard for those other little friends of the 
Infant Jesus in China. 


And don’t forget that on Christmas you will 
be getting some presents that you can’t see or 
feel; but they are real presents just the same. 
Funny presents, you say, if they can’t be seen or 
felt. What kind of presents are they? I answer 
that they are spiritual presents—graces that God 
will give you in answer to the prayers and good 
works which are offered to God for you by our 
missionaries in China and their converted men 
and women and little children. And these spirit- 
ual presents will last and will be of benefits when 
your toys and other Christmas presents are alto- 
gether gone and forgotten. 

Your friend, 


Dappy Sen Fv. 


Daddy “Chanks “Chese Juniors 


Cecilia Regnier 
Helen Keirit 
Helen O’Hara 
Ethel Marie Fitzpatrick 
Marie Cusick 
Ambrose Logue 
Kathleen McKenna 
Mary Loughran 
Margaret Callohan 
Ed Mitchell 

Mary Jamous 
John Romeo 
Agnes Clare Boyle 
Mary Gorman 
Thomas Condon 
Billy Mulligan 
Thomas Fahy 
James V. O'Neill 
William Duffy 
Louis Samva 
James Mara 
James Frank 
Joseph McDonald 
Thomas Garrity 


Noscary Betar 
Richard Walmsley 
Henry Craig 

George Tahan 
Edward Karaty 
Rita T. Rohloff 
Peter McGee 

John C. Dodt Drolla 
Rita E. Fearns 
Anna Marie Nichols 
Catherine Rushton 
Elizabeth O’Neill 
John Tiers 

Rita A. Fallon 
Mary Elliott 
Eleanor Stapleton 
Margaret Stapleton 
Mary McCarthy 
Helen Kearney 
Julia Balkjy 
Catherine Collins 
Alexander Oboytek 
Christopher O’Connor 
Kathleen Brown 


cA Rabbit Fable 


Long ago there lived a man called Zsop who 
told fables. (Look up his name and find out 
what a fable is.) There’s another man, named 
Arthur Guiterman, who’s still living and he tells 
this fable: 


In Wildwood, a socially eminent Rabbit, 
Of dignity, substance and girth, 

Had chosen a suitable hole to inhabit— 
An excellent burrow of earth, 


When up came a Woodchuck, a genuine groundhog, 
Who wanted the place for his lair; 

The Rabbit, impressed by a seventeen-pound hog, 
Abruptly departed from there. 


But shortly thereafter a virtuous Badger 

Slid down from a neighboring shelf; 

The Woodchuck he slew as a robber and cadger, 
Bequeathing the hole to himself. 


A Fox who believed in the law of requital 
Appeared through the bordering fern; 

He questioned the Badger’s manorial title, 
Demanding the burrow in turn. 


A battle ensued in a terrible smother, 
Affrighting the hardiest soul ; 

The Fox and the Badger abolished each other, 
The Rabbit returned to his hole. 


So here is appended the mildest of morals, 

Accept it for what it is worth: 

“When all of the Haughty are killed in their quarrels 
The Meek shall inherit the earth.” 
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THE EPISTLE OF CHRIST. By Rev. Michael 
Andrew Chapman. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price: $1.75. 


Under the above title the author gives a year’s 
series of short and very practical sermons, based on 
the Epistle of the Sunday. The book should be very 
welcome to busy pastors who have not much time 
for preparation, yet have too much reverence for 
the ministry of the word to talk at random. The 
compositions are quite methodical, and their content 
is not in the least abstruse. They are not too long 
for the brief time allowed for preaching at the early 
Masses. The author would have done well to have 
provided suggestive titles for these sermonettes. 


LITTLE NELLIE OF GOD. By Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S. Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, 
Wis. 

This is another of the desirable little books whose 
object is to promote Eucharistic devotion. The 
author clusters about a little Irish maid (better, 
baby), whose age at death was only four and a half 
years, helpful instructions about frequent devout Holy 
Communion. Little Nellie of God was an inmate of 
a Good Shepherd home. In body she was crippled, 
but her young mind was alert enough to realize in a 
child’s way the Real Presence of Christ in the bread 
of Holy Communion. The realization led to a per- 
sistent longing to be allowed to eat of the bread 
which came down from Heaven. After investigation, 
the Bishop of Cork, Ireland, decided that the child 
knew enough to be admitted to her “First Holy 
Communion.” Since her death she has been appealed 
to as an intercessor before the throne of God. It 
will not be at all surprising to read in the not so very 
distant future of her solemn canonization, the young- 
est to be thus honored in her own individual name. 
Little Nellie of God is a sample of what grown-ups 
can do for the development of sanctity in babes. 

Authors of such publications should keep to high 
literary standards. The best is not too good for 
Catholic devotion. The genuine language of the af- 
fections is an efflorescence ordinarily too delicate 
for the icy pages of the printed word. The study 
desk is not very suitable for its production. Hence, 
much caution should govern its use in devotional 
books, lest they suffer from the literary sloppiness of 
very inferior sentimental stories. 


LARKS CREEK. By Virgil B. Fairman. 
Pustet Co., New York. Price: $1.75. 
Quite a readable story of the contacts of two 

families; one, that of an undenominational minister, 

and the other, that of a well-to-do Catholic banker. 


Fred. 
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The scene is a mill-town, named Franklin Town. 
The plot circles largely about the only daughter of 
the minister and three of the banker’s children. 
There is love-making of the unobtrusive sort and a 
wedding, crudely obtruded information of the 
widowed minister’s second marriage, the return of a 
prodigal of the female kind, the deathbed conversion 
of the minister’s first wife, anarchy among the mill 
workers, and the holocaust of the heroine in her at- 
tempt to save the Eucharist from a burning church. 
The contrast between an ultra straight-laced behavior 
of a southern minister’s family and the sanely easy- 
going manners of a normal and intelligent Catholic 
family, is somewhat over-emphasized. The conver- 
sations among the actors are about religion. The 
minister and his present opposition to Catholicism, 
three children of the banker and once the banker 
himself contend intelligently for the Catholic system. 
The only too common air of Protestant superiority in 
dealings with Catholics is strongly developed, espe- 
cially the dealings of backwoods Protestants. At 
first reading the impression grows that the young 
Catholic heads are credited with too much ability in 
expounding Catholic doctrine; but second thought 
reminded the reviewer that he had listened to colored 
converts from Protestantism who did as well, though 
less elegantly. It is hardly much more than one 
would have expected from high school pupils who 
have taken the study of the catechism seriously. The 
author would have done well to have omitted a pass- 
ing incident which besmirches the moral character 
of the minister. Catholics can readily leave this 
style of writing to others. Possibly the excuse for it 
is to bring out a noteworthy trait of the heroine 
without introducing another actor. Truncated narra- 
tive is one of the devices used by the author to en- 
hance the attractiveness of the story. LarKs CREEK 
should appeal very much to Catholics, especially to 
those who are interested in methods of explaining 
the doctrines of the Church to non-Catholics. Many 
more stories of this type should have a large 
patronage. 


THE COURT OF CONSCIENCE. THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD. THE FIRST CONTRACT. Three 
brochures by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter M. Cauley, 
130 E. Fourth St., Erie, Pa. Price: 35 Cents each, 
or the three for $1.00. They may be procured 
from the author. 


These publications are informal interweaving of 
parables, similitudes, and stories with brief doctrinal 
statements relative to the Sacraments of Penance 
and Extreme Unction (Tue Court or Conscience), 
Sacrament of Holy Orders (Tue Goop SHEpHerp), 
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Sacrament of Marriage (THe First Contract). 
The brochures should be quite interesting to persons 
who prefer to get information through the lighter 
veins adopted by the author. They offer to priests 
fresh angles of presentation of these subjects which 
so often form the theme of preaching. 


SETTING IT RIGHT. By Rev. Charles F. Mc- 
Ginnis, Ph.D., S.T.L. For sale by the author, 
Hastings, Minn. 

Not a few Catholic newspapers and periodicals 
have adopted a “Question Box” section for the con- 
venience of the many people who seek information 
about questions which they are unable to answer. 
The questions thus put are many in number and of 
various kinds. Settinc Ir RicHT answers no less 
than 793 questions within the short space of 190 
pages, and does it well. The author has the knack of 
confining himself strictly to the limits of the ques- 
tions. Often answers furnish information which is 
not asked for, with the consequent result of be- 
muddling the questioner. This plan made it possible 
to answer satisfactorily so many questions in so 
small a book. Interested persons will derive much 
comfort from the publication by having it handy for 
reference. Priests too will find it helpful in mo- 
ments of hurry, when doubts may arise about the 
correctness of what they judge to be the answer. 
Careful reading of Doctor McGinnis’ pages will spare 
many persons the trouble of writing to newspapers 
and periodicals for information. The publication 
should be very popular even among children. 


THE CHURCH AND THE COUNTRY COM- 
MUNITY. By Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, LL.D. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Price: $1.25. 

Every priest should be familiar with the contents 
of the book bearing the above title. The weakest 
point in the organization of the Church in the United 
States is among farmers. This may be largely re- 
sponsible for the flocking of Catholics to larger 
centres of population with decided disadvantage to 
themselves and loss to the Church. For families of 
small means the farm is the ideal place for family 
life and personal independence. Organization among 
farmers should be of intense interest to both rural 
and urban priests. Father O’Hara has made a spe- 
cialty of the subject, and has the enviable ability to 
think comprehensively and express himself clearly. 

For a very few years the reviewer was in charge 
of country mission as an appendage to an urban 
parish. He could not help noticing the disadvantages 
under which Catholic farmers labored. At times it 
was a less loss to let crops rot in the fields than carry 
them to glutted markets. There was little of-the 
reasonable comforts of life, but a plenty of day after 
day drudgery. Father O’Hara points out how these 
unwelcome conditions can be changed under intelli- 
gent leadership. 

It would be a great help, if a method could be de- 
vised for placing a copy of this book in the home of 
every Catholic farmer, and for that matter in the 
homes of non-Catholic farmers too. To bring about 
a change, the tillers of the soil must be shown by un- 
selfish agitators that there is possible escape from 
the grievances of rural life. The plans advocated by 
the author are in operation in a number of rural 
parishes of our own country. Much progress along 
similar lines has been made in Belgium, Holland, 
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Germany, and Italy. The organizations have been 
helpful too in counteracting the evils of rabid agi- 
tators for the overthrow of Christian social life. 
Broadcasting Father O’Hara’s book is a highly use- 
ful method of aid to the Church in the United States. 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY. By Thomas 
Walsh. The Macmillan Co., New York. Price: 
$2.50. 

Considering his associations, his tastes and accom- 
plishments, we should reasonably affirm that Mr. 
Walsh was destined to be the successful compiler of 
a Catholic anthology. In quality and scope the 
volume before us verifies our assumption. It imme- 
diately impresses you as the result of wide research 
and reasonable discrimination. 

But in this anthology Mr. Walsh has given us more 
than a splendid collection of poetry. In it we have 
a novel and charming approach to the catholicity and 
apostolicity of our faith. Following the chronologi- 
cal order we are led down the centuries, and ever, 
above the discord of conflicts and controversies, we 
catch the unbroken overtone of praise and love and 
longing from hearts that have come into the pres- 
ence of truth and are enamored of it. Every land, 
every tongue is witness to a faith that seems to be 
transformed into vision. Egyptian and Carthegen- 
ian, Syrian and Cyrenean, Greek and Roman, Saxon, 
Gael and Basque sing, and we understand. Only the 
voices are strange and their phrases quaint, until 
in our own times familiar tongues catch up the 
changeless themes: the Three in One, the Christ, His 
Cross, His saving Blood, His Virgin Mother, mar- 
tyrs, confessors, virgins in suppliant role, and other 
aspects of faith strange only to those to whom the 
ancient faith is strange. 

The process of faith subduing bigotry and enamor- 
ing hearts with its beauty is set forth in a section of 
the volume devoted to Catholic poems by non-Catho- 
lics. As if to emphasize that process, here are pre- 
served the verses of some poets who erstwhile had 
dipped their pens in gall or who had exalted beauty 
only under voluptuous forms. Not thus did the 
genial Charles Lamb offend, in whom we seem to 
discover admiration verging upon efficacious grace: 

Maternal Lady with the virgin grace, 
Heaven-born thy Jesus seemeth sure, 

And thou a Virgin pure. 

Lady most perfect, when thy sinless face 
Men look upon, they wish to be 

A Catholic, Madonna fair, to worship thee. 

And Muna Lee thus confesses to the mellowing 

process : 
Yet even I, the cold and blind, have been 
Led by an echo toward the Holy Wood, 
Hearing the Voice that thrilled its sentient air, 
And, as an alien at its edge I stood, 
Afar within its depths I too have seen 
The star that glitters on the lilies there. 


The volume contains over five hundred pages of 
verse with a comprehensive biography. Given even 
such generous space, needless to sav, Mr. Walsh 
could endeavor only to cull from the boundless field 
before him. He has left untouched, for instance, the 
beautiful hymns of the breviary assigned to the 
horae and communia. No lover of true and whole- 
some poetry will regret adding this volume even to 
the humblest library. 








“6he SMassion Situation in China 


cAs Reflected in Letters from Our Missionaries 


Shenchow 


Fr. THEOPHANE Macuire, C.P. 
August 10, 1927. 


BELIEVE I wrote you about 

my return to Yungsui. Whilst 
preparing to go to Yungshunfu 
I received an urgent call to go 
on to Chenki with a supply of 
medicines as one of the Fathers 
was sick. So here I am with the 
patient quite recovered and all 
set to take the road again. It is 
not likely, however, that I shall 
leave here before the Feast of 
the Assumption since Father 
Paul Ubinger, C.P., would be 
practically alone for a _ time. 
However, when the Feast rolls 
around I think I shall be enroute 
again for my own mission of 
Yungsui. It looks to me as 
though I shall be a wanderer for 
some time to come. 

We are now able to go about 
our work in a quiet way. Here 
and in most of the other mis- 
sions we have not yet taken in 


catechumens, orphans, etc.: 


Locally there is military activity. 
The Kweichow troops were de- 
feated near Supu. 

It is depressingly hot as I 
write. I tried to do something 
in the line of study while I am 


here but I simply had to give it 
up during these last few days. 

Amongst articles saved from 
the general wreckage were a 
couple of boxes sent by THE 
S1cn and which contained some 
vestments, candlesticks, etc. It 
is a good thing these were saved 
since their contents will not only 
come in handy but are positively 
needed. I have no idea how 
long ago these boxes were sent. 
We're glad enough we finally 
got them. 

Don’t forget to keep on pray- 
ing. We need prayers and 
plenty of them. 


Paotsin g 


Fr. RAPHAEL VANce, C.P. 

July 19, 1927. 
ust A few lines to let you 
know I am safe and sound 
once more in dear old Paotsing. 
Doubtless you know that we 
were ordered out of our mis- 
sions. Our first orders came a 
long time ago— January lst — 
New Year’s Day. Thinking af- 
fairs would speedily clear up we 
held out just as long as we pos- 
sibly could. None of us felt 
inclined to leave the mission at 
the approach of danger. We kept 


putting it off and putting it off 
until it became inevitable. Even 
then we hesitated. We watched 
the Franciscans and the Augus- 
tinians go one by one and still 
we hoped. But the fatal day 
came and our hopes’ were 
crushed. The story of our jour- 
ney to Kweiyang has been told, 
no doubt, by others so I will not 
repeat it. 

After being in Kweiyang for 
several weeks we decided to 
make an attempt to return to our 
missions. Fathers Cuthbert and 
Paul returned to Shenchow. 
Father Cyprian was to try to re- 
turn to Chenki, Father Quentin 
for Yuanchow and Father Theo- 
phane and myself set out for the 
northern district of our Prefec- 
ture. 

To make a long story short I 
arrived in Paotsing on July 2nd 
and one week later set out for 
Yungshunfu. Good Father Theo- 
phane was to follow me within 
a day or two. He was to take 
care of Yungshunfu while I re- 
turned and cared for the Paot- 
sing district. On the twelfth 
Father Theophane with his 
medicine chest was summoned 
to Chenki to care for one of the 
Fathers who had taken sick. 
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FOUR PASSIONIST PRIESTS AND THREE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH ON THEIR WAY TO THE INTERIOR OF CHINA 


Thus I now find myself the only 
“Unlonesome Pine of the North,” 
with a territory to care for that 
was formerly in charge of seven 
priests. You can imagine that I 
have quite enough to keep me 
busy. 

It is impossible at present to 
predict how the situation will 
turn out. If there is a return to 
violent times I certainly hope 
that I am not called away but 
left here to face it and see it 
through. 

Of course my mission suffered 
during my absence. All my 
canned goods are gone, but that 
cannot be helped. The vest- 
ments which I had so carefully 
deposited with a family in the 
country were returned to me 
practically ruined. The boxes in 
which they were contained were 
washed into the river by the 
flood. The result is a lot of 
vestments of most grotesque 
colors none of which answer to 
those needed. All my altar 


linens are spoiled. So I hope 
that you will help me replace my 
vestments and linens and the 
many other lost articles neces- 
sary for the mission. Besides 
the Mass vestments I had a 
white cope which I used for 
Benediction. It shared the same 
fate as the other vestments. Of 
course I shall try to dye this 
black. But it will no longer an- 
swer for Benediction. 

Continue to pray for me and 
be assured that I daily remem- 
ber all my friends and benefac- 
tors in the holy Mass. 


Chenki 


Fr. Cyprian Frank, C.P. 
August 19, 1927. 

0 DoUBT you know that Fath- 
02 er Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., 
found it necessary to take a rest 
to recuperate his lost strength 
after the journey of over a 
month on the road. Now, how- 
ever, he is fit for the fight and 
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has left for Shenchow. I was 
to Shenchow myself a little over 
a week ago. I had to travel to 
the place in order to have a 
tooth extracted. The (Protestant 
Chinese doctor did a good job 
for which I am grateful and of 
course I am now feeling happier. 

In Shenchow, as also here in 
Chenki, there is very little busi- 
ness being done by the mer- 
chants. Naturally we cannot 
cash any checks or money 
orders. 

The Monsignor has certainly 
shown prudence in retaining the 
Sisters and some of the priests 
down river. The state of affairs 
is such that we cannot possibly 
undertake any new work outside 
of caring for the Christians we 
have. I have no catechists em- 
ployed at present for the very 
good reason that we could not 
pay them if we had. As usual 
the poor people are subject to 
many exactions for the good of 
the New China Movement. 








However, we are thankful that 
there is no famine. Rice was 
never more plentiful and never 
cheaper. Everything else is very 
expensive. 

We are still getting new con- 
verts, fewer, it is true, but they 
are sincere and after baptism 
they continue real examples to 
our older Christians. In Kwei- 
chow they have twenty beatified 
martyrs. As the soldiers here 
are Kweichow men I was not 
surprised to find Catholics in 
their number. Five of their 
Catholic members called on me 
several times. Two of them 
brought me little presents. 

The present troubles in China 
have given us a great chance to 
learn many valuable lessons and 
we shall make use of our oppor- 
tunity. Knowledge of the char- 
acter and language of the people 
means almost everything. Once 
a priest gets these he will have 
a sympathetic and kind attitude 
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and, under God, will depend 
upon the suitable presentation of 
right principles and _ fearless 
preaching of the word of God. 
Without these necessary qualifi- 
cations one may be tempted to 
be harsh and to balance matters 
may rely too much on a gener- 
ous outlay of things material. 


-Nothing brings the unworthy 


Chinese around quicker than the 
sound of silver. So our present 
enforced poverty may prove to 
be a blessing in disguise. There 
is no danger that our priests in 
the missions will starve to death 
or suffer from lack of nourish- 
ment. As long as we are not too 
many we can somehow find 
enough to -eat. 

I think all our men are well. 
The Rt. Rev. Monsignor writes 
that he will be on his way here 
at once as his work in Hankow 
is about finished. We will cer- 
tainly be glad to see him. 

In closing I wish to express 
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the hope that my next letter will 
have many pleasant surprises for 
you in the line of increased ac- 
tivities in our Own missions. 


Luki Mission 
Fr. R. LANGENBACHER, C.P. 


NDIVIDUAL famines in China 
L come and go but the ex- 
treme poverty and suffering, like 
the poor in the Gospel, are ever 
present. This fact is but too 
frequently forced upon the no- 
tice of the Missionary in Hunan. 
To tell of one particularly pa- 
thetic case that occurred to me 
in Luki is my present intention 
in writing the following. 

A mother from a town up 
river, finding herself in dire 
straits and facing starvation, had 
recourse to selling her little 
daughter as a slave. A man in 
Luki, perceiving a bargain, pur- 
chased the six-year-old child for 
the sum of twelve “tiao.” 
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OPPOSITE HANKOW BUND: THREE FOREIGN PROTECTORS: U. S. CINCINNATI, FRENCH, ITALIAN GUNBOATS 


Now for the benefit of those 
unfamiliar with Chinese terms of 
monetary exchange, I will en- 
lighten them by stating that 
twelve “tiao” at present in Luki 
is the equivalent to three silver 
Mexican dollars. Three Mexi- 
can silver dollars are equal to 
one dollar and fifty cents of 
American money. In _ other 
words this mother was selling a 
creature of God’s greatest handi- 
work for the paltry sum of a 
dollar and a half. 

But of this amount the mother 
did not receive the whole sub- 
stance. The middle-man claimed 
a commission with the result that 
the mother finally received less 
than one dollar. Truly the 
pangs of hunger must be tortur- 
ous when they can so rend 
asunder the bonds of motherly 
affection for a bit of silver! 

The tot, however, proved a 
bad bargain to the: buyer. 
Shortly after the “sale,” she be- 
came seriously ill and became a 
burden rather than a help to her 
purchaser. The man, realizing 
he had a losing proposition on his 
hands cast the little slave out to 
shift for herself. 


Some sympathetic soul found 
the tot wandering about the 
streets of Luki and asked me to 
take her in, especially since her 
size would have made her an 
easy victim for the wild dogs. 
She was brought into my living 
quarters and given every atten- 
tion. But in spite of every care 
she survived only a few days. 
Last evening, Mary Anna, for so 
I had baptized her, returned to 
her Father’s House where she is 
valued at her rightful price—the 
Precious Blood of Christ. 

A peculiar circumstance at- 
tended the passing away of this 
little waif. In her darkest mo- 
ments of suffering she did not 
manifest any signs of baby-love 
for het absent mother. This 
appeared to me as something 
most unusual for tifmes without 
number when ministering to the 
sick and dying have I heard that 
pitiful cry: gno di niang! gno di 
niang! This is a heart-breaking 
wail meaning: “Oh my mother! 
Oh my mother!” It is. quite 
possible that little Mary Ann, 
who was exceptionally bright, 
realized that her mother had sold 
her into the hands of strangers 
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and that thereby she had relin- 
quished every claim to love. 
And, if she but knew it, all for 
less than a silver dollar! 

Such cases as this do not hap- 
pen every day in Luki. But 
they are daily occurring in num- 
berless places in China. It is, 
therefore, more than a consola- 
tion for us to know that our 
friends’ generosity does not wane 
with the passing of time. May 
God bless them and theirs a 
thousand-fold ! 

Since little Mary Ann died 
many incidents have taken place 
here in China. In the early part 
of February, owing to the re- 
peatedly urgent requests of the 
American Consul, that at least 
some of the Missionaries evacu- 
ate their stations, I was sum- 
moned by our Rt. Rev. Prefect 
to leave Luki and report at 
Shanghai. Luki is not-dne -of 
the largest of the Passianist 
Missions in Hunan. “As.a consg 
quence I had to obey and no 
long after the’command I fost 
myself bound for Shanghai. =" 

Two or three weeks after my 
forced departure a body of 
soldiers took possession of the 





Luki Mission—and, incidentally 
of everything movable. Just 
how much damage was done to 
my chapel and single living-room 
I have not yet ascertained. Most 
of my belongings had been trans- 
ferred to Shenchow. Yesterday 
a letter from the latter Mission 
brought me the rather dishearten- 
ing information that all that re- 
mains of my “goods” can be 
summed up in “empty boxes and 
rifled trunks.” However I am 
still alive, well and happy. Mat- 
ters could have been worse. 

We cannot, however, fully 
grasp at this time the terrible 
significance of the great misfor- 
tunes that have come to us and 
to our Missions. The buildings 
involved represent large finan- 
cial expenditures. The amount of 
damage they suffered is yet prob- 
lematical. It is safe to say, 
however, that our losses will 
pass $100,000.00. This includes 
damages to buildings and loss of 
supplies and equipment. 

So far I have returned as far 
as Hankow. Perhaps by the 
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time this letter reaches THE 
Sicn, I shall be once again in 
Luki. I hope so. During our 
forced stay in Shanghai we were 
not idle. All were busily en- 
gaged in improving our knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language. I 
know it will appear strange to 
some that we, who have spent 
some years in China, need to im- 
prove our working knowledge of 
the language. Yet it is not so 
strange when one recalls that, 
for instance there in Shanghai 
many of us could understand only 
a few words of Chinese as spoken 
in that city. Of the numerous 
dialects used in China, my expe- 
rience has been that I found the 
Shanghai dialect the most diffi- 
cult. However, we are not over- 
concerned about any single. dia- 
lect. We must perfect ourselves 
in “Mandarin Chinese”—the of- 
ficial language. This is taught 
in every school throughout the 
country and is therefore a more 
common means of communi- 
cation. 

During the worst days of the 


persecution we never forgot the 
fact that thousands of our good 
friends in America were praying 
for us and that all the readers of 
THE SIGN sympathized with us 
in our trials. We have always 
tried our best to reciprocate by 
daily remembering all our bene- 
factors in our Masses and 
prayers. 


Of course it will be necessary 


-for us to start all over again. 


With supplies all gone and our 
equipment demolished it is im- 
possible to forge ahead until 
these have been replaced. In 
this regard it may be well to note 
the following remarks. Many 
things are unnecessary for a 
foreign Missionary. Some are 
convenient, some are useless 
while some others are altogether 
indispensable. As an example of 
convenience I would enumerate 
a typewriter (portable), books 
for study and spiritual reading, 
medicine and household imple- 
ments. Among the indispens- 
ables: I would put all articles 
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YOUNG GIRL JUGGLES LADDER ON SOLES OF HER FEET AND A LITTLE TOT CLIMBS IN AND OUT OF THE RUNGS 
WITHOUT APPARENT INJURY OR DIFFICULTY 


pertaining to Divine worship — 
vestments, missals, copes, hu- 
meral veils for Benediction, cen- 
sers, oil-stocks, stations of the 
cross, large church bells and 
school bells. Chalices and mon- 
strances and ciboria of course 
are also needed. 

Should it happily occur that 
any of THe SIGN readers, after 
reading the foregoing, wish to 
aid in restoring and re-supplying 
the Luki Mission and its bank- 
rupt Missionary, their help will 
be cordially and whole-heartedly 
appreciated and never forgotten. 


Nothing is too small to obtain a 


“big” recognition. 
Ghristianity and 
“Western Hunan 


By AntHony Matoney, C.P. 

T PRESENT I am stalled here 
A in Taoyuan unable to go 
further on my way to Shenchow. 
A convoy was supposed to start 
last week but soldiers took the 


boats. It looks as though I am 
in for a long wait down here un- 
less I receive permission from 
our Rt. Rev. Prefect to take a 
chance by traveling overland. 

Of course I have little news of 
any kind. Our priests are now 
back in all the main Missions and 
have little to fear except short- 
age of cash. This war has killed 
all trade and it is now almost im- 
possible to have a check cashed. 

I am staying with one of the 
Spanish Augustinians here. He 
cannot speak English and I can- 
not speak Spanish. We manage 
to get along just the same by 
using a mixture of Latin and 
Chinese. 

In the course of conversation 
he told me several interesting ex- 
periences of their early mission- 
ary endeavors in Hunan. Think- 
ing it would make interesting 


‘reading I jotted down the facts 


and pass them along to the 
readers of THE SIGN. 
Christianity has 
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penetrated 


into the Province of Hunan only 
quite recently. A few Francis- 
can missionaries managed to 
smuggle themselves into the 
province. One of these pioneers, 
an Italian priest, was martyred 
at Changsha in the year 1820. 

Western Hunan was practical- 
ly untouched before the coming 
of the Spanish Augustinians in 
the year 1870. These intrepid 
pioneers suffered untold hard- 
ships. Though none of them was 
actually martyred, they lived a 
life of martyrdom. Forced to 
undergo great privations, ever 
compelled to hide, always with 
the certainty that discovery 
meant death, theirs was no easy 
portion indeed. 

The China of those days, and 
in particular the Province of 
Hunan, was vastly different from 
the present. Previous to the 
Boxer Insurrection of 1900, 
when the Western Powers inter- 
vened, the existence of a for- 
eigner in the interior of China 





was very precarious. For some 
time previous to the Boxer 
trouble, officially the missionary 
was allowed to “live” in China. 
But it only took a breath to fan 
the dormant flame of hatred. 
When trouble arose the officials 
avoided intervention whenever 
possible, thus leaving the mis- 
sionary to his fate at the hands 
of a fanatical, maddened popu- 
lace. A few instances will throw 
light on the matter. 

A certain missionary living in 
a riverside town decided one day 
to take a bath in the river. At 
that time soap had not yet been 
introduced into China. Some 
curious Chinese people, loitered 
along and noticed that as the 
missionary used the water in 
bathing, the water became whit- 
ish in color. Immediately they 
began shouting: “Look! Behold! 
That foreign devil is poisoning 
the water and when we drink it 
later on it will kill us and we will 
all die! Kill him! Kill him!” 

An angry mob soon gathered. 


EVEN IN THE MIDST OF CIVIL WAR THE POOR CHINESE FINDS TIME FOR PLAY 
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The missionary was seized and 
led down the main street, the 
sport of the mob who swore to 
put him to a hideous death. 
Fortunately for the missionary, 
one of the principal men of the 
town intervened. He asked the 
mob leader what all the trouble 
was and when he was informed 
of the charge against the priest 
he said in a very exalted tone of 
voice: “This is indeed a serious 
matter. It requires much deliber- 
ation. It is now almost dark, so 
leave the man with me tonight. 
I’ll guarantee his custody. Then 
tomorrow we will deliberate over 
the matter and if we find him 
deserving of death you can put 
him to death.” Placated for the 
moment, the mob dispersed to 
their homes leaving the priest and 
his custodian free. No sooner 
had the mob disappeared than 
the latter urged the former: 
“Flee! Flee now, for tomorrow 
it will be too late.” Needless to 
say the missionary required no 
further urging. He fled and 
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it was thus he saved his life. 

There was another Spanish 
Augustinian, whose outward ap- 
pearance was very similar to the 
Chinese and as he spoke the 
language like a native he could 
easily pass for one. A certain 
day he had to travel to a town 
some distance away. His jour- 
ney took him through another 
town. On reaching this other 
town he noticed that there was an 
extraordinary number of people 
on the street. Stopping at an inn 
for a cup of tea, he inquired the 
reason for all the commotion. 
The proprietor told him: “We 
have learned that the foreigner 
who lives in the next town is to 
pass through here today. All 
these are country people who 
have gathered here to kill him 
when he comes. You can see 
they all have clubs.” 

The missionary showing no 
outward signs of alarm, calmly 
finished his cup of tea and 
started to leave. But the pro- 
prietor pressed him to remain 
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saying: “It will be great sport 
to see this foreign devil beaten 
to death.” “No! no!” replied 
the missionary, “I have some 
important business to attend to 
and must not delay.” With that 
he left to seek some other place 
where he would not encounter 
such a rousing welcoming com- 
mittee. 

There is still another instance 
to relate. This time it brings 
out the duplicity of the magis- 
trates of that period. This also 
happened to a Spanish Augustin- 
ian in Western Hunan. Agitation 
against a certain missionary was 
started by some trouble makers. 
Matters began to look serious for 
him so he went to the Yamen, 
as the Mandarin’s residence is 
called, in order to solicit protec- 
tion. The Mandarin, outwardly 
at least, was all cordialty and 
sympathy. He assured the mis- 
sionary that if it were possible 
he would have the agitation im- 


mediately suppressed. But in 
this case nothing could be done. 
The only alternative for the 
missionary was flight. The Man- 
darin suggested that he travel in 
one of the “official” chairs. As 
this chair was all closed in the 
people would not be able to see 
him. Besides, the greatest respect 
was always shown to an “official” 
chair, Hence this would be abso- 
lutely safe and escape was sure. 
Thus argued the Mandarin. 

By the Providence of God the 
missionary declined to ride in the 
chair. For some reason or other, 
it happened that this chair was 
carried out of the Yamen just 
before the missionary left. No 
sooner was the chair outside the 
house than a gang of ruffians 
armed with clubs fell on it and 
smashed it to kindling wood. 
Only then did the missionary 
perceive the consummate craft 
and cunning of the wily Man- 
darin. It was all plotted that the 
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foreigner should go forth in this 
chair, the ruffians were to smash 
it to pieces and in so doing kill 
him. Should the Mandarin be 
called to account he could easily 
explain that he was blameless as 
he had taken all precautions to 
safeguard the missionary. Why, 
he had even sent him away in his 
own chair which was sacred in 
the eyes of the Chinese! How 
could he know that this gang of 
ruffians would attack the “offi- 
cial” chair? 

These few incidents happened 
to the Augustinian Fathers here 
in what is now our district of 
Western Hunan and they took 
place within the last fifty years. 
Is it any wonder then, that our 
own times have witnessed a brief 
resurrection of  anti-foreign 
spirit? Now, thank God, condi- 
tions are again fairly tranquil and 
we have nothing to fear. 

There are many other inci- 
dents of like interest which I 
hope to make the subject of 
future letters to THE SIGN. 


Home Again 


By CutTupert O’Gara, C.P. 


ES, WE are home again. 

Rather should I say I am 
home again. And glad I am to 
be once more in Shenchow. True 
I was sick, quite sick. But the 
Lord has been my helper and so, 
again I am home and busy. 

The invasion of our territory 
by the Kweichow soldiers and 
the subsequent vigorous dispersal 
of the Communists, has begotten 
a status of quasi peace, a status 
which guarantees the safe resi- 
dence of the foreigners and mis- 
sionaries. There is, however, 
much disorder, especially in 
smaller centers, resulting from 
clashes between regular troops 
and the bands of roving bandits. 
Traveling, in many places, is 
thus interfered with and is ac- 
companied by no little risk. 





The political outlook of our 
immediate district in Western 
Hunan, dependent as it is on the 
broader area further east, is most 
uncertain. When the Kweichow 
troops withdraw to their own 
province, an event which must 
inevitably take place and which 
may come to pass any day, their 
places will be taken by other 
forces. Who those will be we 
do not know; nor have we any 
definite means of forecasting 
what their attitude towards the 
foreigner and towards the mis- 
sionaries will be. 

Our financial position is very 
straightened. It is not desperate. 
We are experiencing the greatest 
difficulty in negotiating our 
drafts even for small amounts. 
Even when we succeed in doing 
so we must accept less than par 
value. Our financial stringency 
is due to an almost complete sus- 
pension of commerce between 
West Hunan and Hankow with 
a resultant local business depres- 
sion. 

With such money as we are 
able to bring back from Kwei- 
yang, together with the modest 
sums we succeed in raising on 
the ground, we are just able to 
keep afloat. Following instruc- 
tions from Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Dominic all institutional work 
has been suspended. We are en- 
gaged in ministerial work only, 
i.e., administering to the spiritual 
needs of the Faithful. 

In Shenchow I found the 
house, outbuildings and church 
stripped of their equipment and 
furniture and all the sub-pro- 
curation supplies for the Prefec- 
ture carried off. The house and 
the buildings were damaged — 
shattered windows, broken locks, 
etc.—no little handicap in a land 
where thieves abound and at a 
time when the missionary can- 
not be stationary. 

As to the sacred vessels, the 
exigencies of the missionaries’ 
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position in several stations, hold- 
ing on until the very last, re- 
quired that a few of these be 
destroyed. Some were stolen 
when Mass-kits sent to the 
country were rifled by the Com- 
munists. 

In Shenchow, a few weeks be- 
fore the expulsion of the Fathers, 
all consecrated vessels not in 
actual use were buried and fortu- 
nately were not discovered dur- 
ing the occupation of the house 
by the soldiers. In Yungshun, a 
station well furnished and sup- 
plied, the secret places, wherein 


the vessels were, escaped detec- 
tion at the time the Mission was 
broken into and robbed. 

In the matter of vestments, we 
have, I believe, suffered con- 
siderably. A number of boxes 
sent to the country serve as 
Mass-kits and as a convenient 
source of supplies for itinerant 
missionaries, were discovered and 
confiscated. At this moment one 
cannot venture to guess as to the 
condition in which other boxes of 
vestments stored away in out of 
the way places will be returned. 
Chinese mildew must be reckoned 
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with. Clothes must periodically 
be aired and sunned; whence, 
there is reason to fear that vest- 
ments, long packed in boxes and 
stored in damp native houses, 
will be appreciably damaged if 
not entirely unfitted for use. 

It would be hard to compute 
the total loss sustained at the 
Shenchow Mission. It will cer- 
tainly mount to many thousands 
of dollars. However, it might 
well have been worse. We might 
have lost our buildings as did 
the Reformed Church, Their 
new, modern foreign high school 
was burned to the ground with a 
loss of over a hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The Supu Mission suffered 
little or no damage. Its out Mis- 
sions likewise suffered little. 
Chenki, temporarily occupied by 
soldiers, suffered in the loss of 
supplies, but escaped serious 
damage. 

Pushih and Luki were both 
taken over by local garrisons and 
sustained minor losses. Kaotsun 
Mission sustained rough treat- 
ment at the hands of marauding 
bandits; priests’ quarters and 
chapel were wrecked and the 
missionary’s belongings either 
stolen or appropriated; some of 
which he will be able to reclaim. 

Yungshun rectory was plund- 
ered by thieves or soldiers ; locks 
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FATHER RUPERT, C.P., WITH SOME OF HIS LUKI CHRISTIANS 


forced and broken, window panes 
smashed, much was taken but 
some things remain. Paotsing’s 
losses were mostly foodstuffs. 
Yungsui and Wangtsun were de- 
pleted of their food supplies and 
all medicines. Yuanchow and 
Kienyang remain as before. 

In all these instances of ma- 
terial damages traitors had a 
hand in the spoils. Our congre- 
gations have been greatly re- 
duced. Many of our Christians 
sought places of safety and have 
not yet returned. Some, it is 
true, joined hands with the Com- 
munists and a few of these paid 
for their folly with their heads. 
Those who remained with us are 


staunch and unshaken and have 
come through the persecution 
strengthened. There is a good 
number of these and though 
widely scattered we are striving 
our best to minister to them. The 
time has not been without its 
profit and consolation. We know 
our Christians better; we have 
derived inspiration from their 
loyalty and we can now appraise 
their true worth. 


Mails are not so fast or so 
reliable as they once were so I 
shall take time by the forelock 
and wish all THe Sicn readers 
a most joyful blessed Christmas. 
They shall not be forgotten in 
our Masses on that great day. 








“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 
OHN C. a eneon 


INDLY remember in 
your prayers and 


= M. OF S 


Sonne REGIS JENNIE ju 


MRS. WM. BARTELS 
JOSEPH P. GRADY 


good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers: 


SISTER LORETTA 
GERTRUDE 


SISTER M. CAROLA 
SISTER CONCEPTA 


AISULLIVAN 


LEO T ADE 

IRENE vANGELIQUE 
O’CONNOR 

gk REYNOLDS 

SARAH VERONICA 
LIDDY 

MR. FOELLER 

DANIEL DENEHY 

MRS. MARY E. BROWN 

THOMAS M. WHITE 

ae. McCAFFERY 


GILBERT 
ARS. MARGARET 


ROCKFORT 
BRIDGET M. FEELY 
THOMAS F. FEELY 
MR. and MRS. THOMAS 

KELLY 


ABBIE M ACK 
MRS. Aaa M. 


FLANAGA 
ey ee COOGAN 
MARY L, CR 
PATRICK SHEEHAN 
ROBERT A. McLEAN 
MINNIE CALLAHAN 
MRS. DAVEY 
ELLEN COSTELLO 
MARY McCANN 
THOMAS P. MURPHY 
MARGARET DOLAN 
ANNA GERRARD 
DR. FREDERICK S. 
MASON 


MARIE BEGGIO 
AGNES BERGEN 


ELLA S. EBERHARD 
THOMAS LYONS 
WINIFRED MOLUMBY 
RICHARD VALLERY 
CATHERINE BAKER 
CORNELIUS HOARE 
MARY CONNOLLY 


AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 

faithful departed, 

through the mercy of 
God, rest in peace. 

Amen. 




















The Publishers of Tue Sicn vouch for the 


merchandise and methods of Jason Weiler & Gemma 5 League 


Sons of Boston, established over 50 years ago, 





whose announcement appears below. 





White Today for 
JasonWeilerd.Sons 
FREE CATALOG 


The 52nd Annual Edition of this 
164-page Book of 10,000 Beauti- 
ful “Gifts That Last” IS READY! 


Order direct 
by MAIL 
and SAVE 
time and 
money 


WE WILL 
be pleased to mail you a copy Free— 
if you will but take a minute or so to 
mail a letter or postal request, and 
we would suggest that you fill in 
and mail the coupon at the bottom 
of this column. 
VER 300,000 satisfied customers in 
all parts of the world will do their Christmas 
shopping this year fom JASON WEILER & 
SONS’ 52nd Annual Catalog. You will de- 
light in looking thru this 164-page Catalog with its 
thousands of illustrations and money-saving prices 
on the following: 
Jewelry Diamonds | Watches 
Silver Pearls Toilet Goods 
Leather Goods | Clocks Umbrellas 
Emblems and Religious Jewelry 
We prepay delivery on all orders—and guarantee 
absolute satisfaction or money refunded. 
Following are a few Gift Suggestions 


41249S.1. Ladies’ Diamond 
ontag 14k Solid White Gold 


movement. Beautiful platinum fin 
ished dial with raised gold figures. 


ay Pages of watches 
our Free Catalog. 


Starling sil 
38370S.1. Baby’s Solid ng Silver 
Gold Locket and Neck Candlesticks 
8 inches high, 
per 7 
$6.50 


Fill out and mail the coupon below, ora At post 
card request with your name and address will bring you 


4 free copy of this 62nd Annual Frm hy tL 
++ CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW. - 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


380 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mig. Whetesate and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
tamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign fA... Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE 164-page Catalog 


Name 
Address 
City 




















An Association of 
Prayers and Good “Works 


Tue Osject: To bring the grace of God 
to the souls of others and to merit 
blessings for ourselves; especially to 
bring great blessings on the work 
of the Passionist Missionaries and 
their work in China. 


Tue MetuHop: The offering of our pray- 
ers and good works for the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom in China. 


MEMBERSHIP: Many charitably disposed 
persons interested in the salvation of 
the souls of others. 


OBLIGATION: No financial dues. Pay- 
ments are made in the currency of 
Heaven. Prayers and good works are 
bartered for souls. Return monthly 
leaflet. 


THe Rewarp: God's blessings on our- 
selves and others. The reward of an 
Apostle who performs the spiritual 
works of mercy. 


THe Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca. Born 
in 1878 and died in 1903. Her saintly 
life was characterized by a singular 
devotion to Christ’s Passion. She had 
a burning zeal for the salvation of all 
for whom Christ suffered and died. 
Her cause has been introduced and we 
hope soon to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Heapguarters: All requests for leaflets 
and all correspondence concerning the 
League, should be addressed to the 
Rev. Director, The Gemma League, 
care of THE Sicn, Union City, N. J. 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTORY FOR THE 
MONTH OF OCTOBER 
Masses Said 
Masses Heard 
Holy Communions 
Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady . 
Rosaries 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 


. Hours of Study, Reading 


Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 
Various Works 

Holy Hours 

Hymns 


INVESTMENT BONDS 
of high character 


will give you, with safety, 
the greatest return on your 
surplus funds. 


‘May we send you suggestions for 
current investment to which you 
may convert proceeds of Second 
Liberty Bonds (4s and 4%s) 
called for redemption November 
15th when interest ceases. 


EDMUND L. DOLAN 


Investment Bonds 
60 Congress Street 
Boston - - Mass. 











From 
Manuscript to 


Finished Book 


Our specialty is the 
making of books for 


private circulation. 


An extensive exper- 
ience fits us to do ex- 
ceptionally fine work 
in the production of 
Prayer-Books, Booksof 
Rule, Directories, etc. 


Bindings in Cloth and Leather 
PAMPHLETS 


Enquiries from Priests and 
Religious Communities 
solicited 


The 


STELZ BOOKBINDING 
COMPANY 
Mr. John Cavalero, President 


43 EAST 12th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Registered School of Nursing 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Yonkers, New York 


Course two and a half years. 


One year high school or equivalent necessary. ~ Superintendent and Instructor from 
Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. ~ Monthly allowance. ~ Separate Nurses’ Home. 


Apply now for the February 1928 class. 


Address: Sister Superior 























THANKSGIVINGS TO. ST. JUDE 


I had a bad attack of neuritis in sight, arm and 
hand. I asked St. Jude to cure me enough to allow 
me to continue working, which he did. Words fail 
me to tell the number of spiritual favors I have re- 
ceived through his intercession—V. M 

I want to publish a temporal blessing which St. 
Jude obtained for a poor family—M. S., Matawan, 
N. J 

I made a novena to St. Jude that my brother, who 
had been out of work for a long time, might find a 
position. Thanks to the Saint’s intercession, my 
brother found a position—M. A. M., Pittston, Pa. 

I wish to thank St. Jude publicly for obtaining for 
me good health and a position—M. O’H., Scranton, 
Pa. 


I prayed that my son would get a position with 
chance of advancement, and also that he might be 
near home. He went to work on the eighth day of 
the novena.—F. K., PirtspurcH, Pa. 

Please accept the enclosed offering of $25.00 in 
grateful acknowledgement of a favor which I obtained 
through our Lord’s Mercy and the intercession of 
St. Jude. I had a severe attack of sickness, but 
through the Saint’s intercession the pains stopped 
and have not returned.—A. F. S., DepHam, Mass. 

The enclosed $5.00 is in thanksgiving for a favor 
received through the powerful intercession of St. 
Jude. I found money which I had lost and had given 
up hope of ever recovering it—A. L. M., Hazetton, 
Pa. 





GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Please publish my thanks to St. Jude, the Little 
Flower, and the Sacred Heart for three favors 
granted. Each was a case despaired of. One was 
in regard to a business which was saved from abso- 
lute loss. The other two were in relation to two 
persons given up to die. Both are now improving 
and will soon be well.—K. C. K., Oraneg, N. J. 


I wish I could find words to express my gratitude 
to God for His great Mercy in granting me special 
favors which I have been praying for for years.— 
M. A. W., SCHENLY, Pa. 


The following also wish to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of favors: M. C. E., Cuicaco, Iti.; A. W., 
Union City, N. J.; R. K., Prrrspurcu, Pa.; F. O. 
M., Cuicaco, Itt.; H. M. B., DorcHEsTErR, Mass.; 
L. G., OAKLAND, PittspurcH, Pa.; A. C., JERSEY 
Crry,; N. 1: M.iG. Baeomyn,. N..¥,5 Ss. ta 
Warner, Outro; R:. K., New York, N. Y.; E. A. 
McG., CHARLESTON, Mass.; E. O’G., Brockton, 
Mass.; L. V. R., DorcHester, Mass.; L. O’D., 
Ricumonp Hitt, N. Y.; M. A., New York, N. Y.; 
K. B., McKeesport, Pa.; F. G. H., Honoxus, N. J.; 
Cc. M. S., Duranp, Wis.; M. G. B., Camprince, 
Mass.; C. S., Lone Jstanp Crevice. Y.;: 3: T. 
Pittston, Pa.; C. J. M., Winpsor, Ont.; P. B., 
DorcHEsTER, Mass.; M. W., PHILADELPHIA, Pa.; 
H. W., Cinc1innaTI, Ouro, M. S., Woopsipe, N. Y.; 
H. A. K., W. Orance, N. J.; B. D., New York, 
N. Y.: 'C. E., St. Paut, Kass. 





























DAVIS, 


BROS. 
CODFISH Eanes 


CE 


ya on 
rc a LOS IRY avo, SERV IC 
PSO 155) NG 

Ready mixed with Potatoes ~ Just FRY and SERVE / 


DAVIS 


Here’s something that makes the 
lover of sea food smack his lips. 
The pick of all the cod brought into 
Gloucester Harbor by our fishing 
fleet, mixed with fine mealy potatoes. 
No soaking of fish over night or 
boiling potatoes—simply open a 
can, shape into cakes and fry. 
They are even better than the fish 
cakes Mother makes. 


Delicious Appetizing 
(Write for sample can to) 
DAVIS BROS. FISHERIES, Inc. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


nave 


BROS 















































“By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained.” (Hex. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken 


in China. 
(Donations received up to November 15.) 


CIRCLES: CONN: St. Ann Medical Mission Cir- 
cle $100; Annunciata $10; N. J., Holy Souls $6; 
Immaculate Heart Mission $105; N. Y., Good 
Shepherd $5. 

ALA.: Birmingham, B. S. B. $1; M. M. $5; Shef- 
field, A. M. L. $1. 

CALIF.: Anaheim, G. L. $3; Berkeley, R. L. $1; 
Los Angeles, C. T. $1; R. C. T. $1. 

CONN.: Bridgeport, D. S. $1; J. V. A. $1; Anon. 
oS: Db: S. 3. ye oer A. Ge BR: Bere. F. 3a: W. 2. 
$1; Danbury, A. F. $3; Danielson, Anon. $2; Hart- 
ford, A. M. $1; Kensington, J. M. M. $3; New 
Haven, S. M. M. o13 Norwalk, W. O. $3. 

DEL.: Claymont, E . $5; Wilmington, N. L. $1. 

D. C.: Washington, G ‘O'B. $5. 

ILL.: Chicago, W. F. R. $10; M. B. C. $1; J. F. $1; 
j. P. K. $1; G. A. W. 3a; T. BN. oe mM. a. S24" 

: 2; ye O’H. $1; 
. $5; “Ww M. $1; 


5; Anon. $1; . M. big M. M. $1; M. be $1; 
N. $3; A. R. $10; SeEPuACOke 
M. C. $1; Kankakee, E. A. B. $2; Mt. Carmel, 
W. P. U. $2; Oak Park, M. O. $2; E. J. W. $3; 
D. BH. 88: 1. A. M. $8: J. A. C. $13. R. W. T. $2; 
Quincy, W. H. S. $5; Rockford, S. M. P. $5. 

IND.: Aurora, L. G. $1. 

KANS.: Collyer, M. W. $1; St. Paul, 
Walker, G. R. $1. 

KY.: Bellevue, M. G. $2; H. K. $5; Brooksville, 
S. H. O. S. B. $2; Louisville, S. M. St. A. $4; St. 
Vincent, S. V. U. $5. 

LA.: Lafayette, S..M. C. $1; New Orleans, J. C. $1; 
Portland, S. M. E. $5. 

MD.: Baltimore, C. M. T. $1; B. M. C. $10. 

MASS.: Allston, A. E. T. $2.50; Arlington, T. J. 
H. $1; Back Bay, W. E. L. $5; Boston, M. K. $3; 
Brighton, M. E. H. $1; A. V. B. $2; M. M. D. 
$10; Brockton, J. H. D. $2; M. G. $1; M. M. P. 
$5; M. E. $3; Brookline, M. B. $1; M. H. $5; 
M. E. T. $5; M. J. R. $3; N. M. $10; M. McK. $1; 
Cambridge, C. P. & J. W. $2; N. L. B. $1; J. B. 
$5; E. S. $1; J. McN. $3; A. Q. $2; Chartley, 

; Chelmsford, D. B. L. $1; Chelsea, 
: Dz L. $1; Chestnut Hill, A. E. W. 
Fa] —, *. H. $1; Dorchester, 
et a $2; P. McD. $1; 

; ase: x. 2. ma ee 

a oo M. E. G. $1; J. McD. 

. B. $3; Everett, H. J. O’B. 

ica Plain, E. C. $3; Lowell, 

51; H. B. J. $2; J. W. Jr. $1; 

$1; Lynn, M. N. $2; Mag- 
"Malden, M. J. R. $1; Medford, 

-R. J. ‘9. $5; Melrose, M. Q. $1; New 

. E. $2; Newton Centre, W. H. C. 

wton Highlands, D. H. $2; G. W. $10; 
haciaey. R. E. N. $50; Somerville, M. A. D. $1; 
M. G. B. $2; F. J. M. $1; S. Boston, A. C. G. $1; 
R. H. S. $2.50; D. J. S. $5; Springfield, Anon. $2; 
L. B. R. $1; Topsfield, K. A. T. $5; Wakefield, 
E. R. H. $1; Watertown, J. E. D. $5; Waverly, 
A. M. $1; W. Roxbury, M. A. G. $2; W. Somer- 
ville, E. V. W. $1. 

MICH.: Detroit, H. B. S. $5; Sault Ste Marie, C. 
A. D. $5. 


M. R. $1; 


RSS aR RSE YO 


May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


MINN.: Delano, U. W. $1; Rutledge, P. P. $1. 

MO.: Ethlyn, J. M. B. $1; St. Louis, F. J. R. $2; 
H. C. B. $l; A. H. $85; S. A. BH. $10; J. D: D. 
Si; W. L. $i; 3. ©. $i; FS. B. 6a; 8. D. A. 
$1; P. F. H. $1; J. D. D. 813; M. M. M. $1; 
Webster Groves, G. S. $5; T. R. $2. 

NEB.: Hebron, J. S. $2; Lindsay, J. H. $1; Omaha, 
J. McN. $1. 

N. H.: Concord, M. McK. $1; Peterborough, A. S. 

N. i: Atlantic City, M. D. $4; Bayonne, A. G. $1 

. J. R. $5; Belleville, H. S. $1; Bloomfield, M 

. $2; Coytesville, W. }. K. $5; E. Orange, A. B. 

Sis 2 AC COC 52.50; Elizabeth, W. K. 

2; Harrison, j KK. Bas 


oe 


B. $13; Hoboken, 
gi: 3. 3..C, $63 M. At "ears C. $5; Jersey 
7. C. $50; L. T. S. $100; - B. $1; G. 

. $1; “Wwe B. $6; J. F. Cc 7 i B. oi -. 
C. &. $6: P. 7, -B. : . $2; 

C. $5; M. EV. Pat. > @ : 

non. $1; M. P. 

$1; is j. K. $1: 
$0.25; E. M. $1; 
$i; amar ae of B. $1; Montclair, E. 
$1; Montvale, G. B. $1; Morristown, 3. 
N. $28; Newark, J. 

McG. $1; H. P. tag 

G. $2; H. R. K. $10 

A. J. L. $5; M.A. $1 

North Bergen, M. B. 

B. $1; GQuange, D. 

F. M. $1; T. 5. B. $i: : ; F. 
Amboy, J. E. $2; F. J. B. $3; Plainfield, F. im 8 
$3; Princeton, H. A. D. $5: Ridgefield, W. M. S. 
$1; Ridgefield Park, W. $1; South Orange, M. 
ze BL; 5. M. 816; L ‘D. $1; Union City, A. 
M. $1; Anon. $1; B. M. $1; L. M. $5; F. J. E. 
$1; L. M. $5; F. H. $3; E. J. $6; Weehawken, 
A. T. S. $10; J. V. B. $5; N. $3; O. K. $10.40; 
Woodcliff, C. $1. 

N. Y.: Accord, A. D. $1; Albany, M. N. M. $1; 
Astoria, J. G. $1; Baldwin, L. T. $1; Brooklyn, 
W. F. S. $2; E. J. O’C. $1; M. F. D. $19; A. C. 
$5; M. V. N. $1; F. J. HB. $8; J. H.R. $2; J. A. 
G. $1; A. L. J. $1; M. E. F. $5; C. K. $5; A. H. 
$2; T. C. $1; M. B. $2; H. ReK. $2; J. G. $1; 
C. & A. F. $2.50; J. OR. $1; M. S. $2; M. B. $5; 
H. McB. $2; M. BH. $3; T. E. M. Ie. $6: T. C. 
Bw. J. D. $10; E. RB. $i: J: T. £. O8e 3.3. i O6- 
J. M. $5; C. L. $1; Buffalo. A. J. S. $2; M. W. $5; 
Corona, J. L. $1; G. C. $1; M. L. $1; Dunkirk, 
R. S. $50; Hammondsport, M. M. $1; Hunting- 
ton, C. L. M. $2; Inwood, N. G. W. $2; Jackson 
He‘ghts, A. M. $20; Jamaica, A. B. $2; J. J. O’B. 
$20; Kingston, A. E. W. $1; Lackawanna, S. M. 
S. L. $1; A. P. $1; Long Island City, R. C. $2; 
R. B. $5; New York City, J. D. $5; M. I. C. $1; 
M. T. $2; M. A. M. $1; M. N. $2; Anon. $1; 
J. O. N. $2; M. B. McG. $2; M. L. $3; A. M. $5; 
J. G. $2; 1. B. $1, HAV. C. $1; J. EF. $2; 
W. V. N. $2; ‘Trice emer 
£5: R. C. $5; r f. M. $10; M. C. $1; B. D. 
ea; > V. H. $10; M. MM. Si; 3. FB. S. +. A. 
$2; BM. EB. B. $1; A. T.. $8: C. C. $2: H. O'R. 
$1; L. M. C. $2; Anon. $1; L. S. $1; M. : 
B. H. $3; R. A. B. $1; E. B. OB. $2; ; 
Wilh ae : 

..$1; H. ON. $1; greed $1; ° 
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DONATIONS (Continued) 
C. S.. $1; A. P. $8; MLK, $1; E. E.G. 06; R. M. 
$5; L. D. C. $5; B. M. $2; J. O. $3; Niagara 
Falls, S. M. B. $4; Prince Bay, S. M. P. $6; 
Queens Village, M. F. McD. $5; Richmond Hill, 
M. E. B. $10; Rochester, M. A. D. $12; L. A. T. 
$2; A. C. F. $1; St. Albans, M. D. $1; A. S. $5; 
St. George, N. T. S. $5; Saranac Lake, J. H. F. 
$1; Sea Cliff, A. R. $2.25; Tuxedo, A. E. - $2; 
Waterloo, J. McK. $5; Welfare Island, M 
McG. $10; Winfield, A. S. $1; Wurtsboro, C. Oc 
$2; Yonkers, N. D. $5. 
N. D.: Cathay, J. O’B. ~¢ 
OHIO: Celina, P. E. $1; Cincinnati, J. B. $1; 
MC. $10; HH 255. Ne $1 K. W. $2; M. A. 
$18; P; ¥. $2;. J. 5..%. $2; €. DB; L. W. 
_ 10; A. W. $1; 7 I. L. $3; A. F. $1; G. B. $1; 
L. W. $1; E..G. D. $78.85; R. HH. M. $3; C. N 
$1; C. W. $1; M. A. G. $2; Cleveland, M. M. S 
$2: J. A. $1;.A.. V. $1:-C. F. i. $2; Girard, M. 





$2.12; Millsboro, T. M. $5; T. M. $3; Mononge- 
hela, K. F. $1; Perrysville, A. D. $1; Philadelphia, 
J. N. W. $6; K. E. M. $1; J. D. S. $2; S. M. 
$20; Anon. $1; J. McI. $1; C. A. F. $2; H ol 


ang 


RK. $17 W. M. $3; T. J. S. $4; MM. A. A. Sass; 
C. J. McD. $10; A. B. $2; A. B. $5; S. M. J. $1; 
J. we... ©. Si: A. D.. Ot: B.C. S888: W.5. B. 
$1; F. F. $2; Pittsburgh, J. H. $25; J. A. H. $2; 
M. M.S. 62; M. L. RK. $2; K. OC. $1; A.. B. $i; 
Fr. F. $2: F. C.. B. $3; J. C. MM. Be: L. 7. Wes: 
A. McK. $1; A. H. $2: T. S. C. $1: H. &.. $2; 
J. W. 48; P. L. $6: S. T. $8: ]. M. 3h: XD. 
$6: T. 5.5. 31: CN. 81: W.A. ©. 83; 5.2.0. 
$5; A. L. $5; M. B. F. $5; J. G. S. a A. B. $2; 
Pittston, W. R. $2.50; Plymouth, J. T. $2; Scran- 
ton, L. Sc. $1.25; Anon. $1; M. McA. $2; oe 4 


i}. me Bas Swissvale, B. W. $2; Swoyerville, E 

B. $5; Uniontown, S. J. W. $3; Wampum, S. ae 
$2; Wilkesbarre, J. J. F. $1; Wilkinsburg, B.. The 
$i; Woodville, M. L. F: $2. 








McL. $25; Hubbard, T. H. $13 Leetonia, T. McN 
$2; Norwood, G. M. N. $1; 


js B84 
PA.: Allentown, S. M. 


City, 
Park, M. K. 


S. $50; Atlas, G. P. $1; 
Bristol, C. T. $2; Dunmore, J. A. 
E. O’N. $1; Hawley, G. K. $1; Highland 
$5; Homestead, P. G. 
Shore, L. F. $10; T. H. $20; Manayunk, E. K 


TEXAS: 


> oe eee © J. P.N. $1. 


H. $1; Forest WIS.: 


$2; Jersey 


R. I.:: Newport, M. C. $10. [ 
San Antonio, D. S .& Co. $5; Lindsay, | 


WASH.: Uniontown, S. M. E. $2. 

Kimberly, P. V. L. $2; Trevor, A. H. $2.50; 
West DePere, M. A. $5. 

FOREIGN: South America, Friends, $10.78. 

ANONYMOUS: $1. 














Missionary Sisters, THE HOLY GHOST 

Young women who feel 
called to the missionary life 
are welcome at the Holy 
Ghost Convent, Techny, IIL, 
where they are trained for a 
missionary career either in 
the foreign or the home mis- 
sions. 

Young girls from the age 
of fourteen can obtain admit- 


tance. 
For further information write to: 
Sister Pro HOY CUNY, IL 











RELIGIOUS STATUARY 
FOR THE HOME 


12-inch 16-inch 
SAINT JUDE....$2.00 ..... 
Sacred Heart...... 1.75 $2.75 
12-inch 16-inch 
Blessed Mother...$1.75 $2.75 


Little Flower..... 1.75 2.75 
Painted in natural colors. Wash- 
able. Highest quality and work- 
manship. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Sent postpaid. Mail check 
or money order to: 
J. F. McLARNEY & CO. 
Catholic Supply House 
Somerdale, N. J. 














HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Avenue and Seventh Street 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 





2% Interest paid on Check Accounts. 
4% Interest paid on Special Accounts. 





Our Foreign Department renders di- 
rect service to all important centers 
of the World. 





Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock. 





Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at $4.00 
per year and up. 


OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 

President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 
Vice-Presidents 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 
Treasurer 
THOMAS G. HENDERSON 
Secretary 
JOSEPH FEENEY 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 





JOSEPH F. HESS 


ARE YOU 


the sort of Catholic who uses his re- 
ligion only for his own sake and is 
not concerned about spreading the 
Faith and promoting the salvation 
of those outside the Church? Or 


WOULD YOU BE 


willing to do something that others 
may come to the knowledge of the 
Truth? If you are, we offer you this 
suggestion: We have procured 
2,000 copies of a remarkably fine 
book for non-Catholics. It is called 


“THE CHILDREN OF GOD” 


It is a summary of Catholic Doc- 
trine for Busy People. The author 
is Father Mark Moeslein, C.P., who 
presents the claims of the Church in 
an interesting and appealing style. 
The book, numbering 225 pages, 
sells regularly at retail for 50 cents 
a copy. For $1.00 we will send 
three copies to three individual ad- 
dresses, postage paid. 


YOU WILL 


never know the good that may re- 
sult from your investment. Just 
send us your dollar with the three 
names and addresses; or, if you pre- 
fer, we will send the books to three 
interested non-Catholics on our list, 
if you will send the dollar to pay for 
books and postage. Address: 


The Passionist Missionaries 
THE SIGN 
Union City - - New Jersey 
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Bigs Painless Giving 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you 


put into them you will probably not miss. 


This is a sort of painless giving. 


If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 


fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a certain buying power and 


it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? You 


can have both, if you wish. 


ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. 


Please write or print 
Name and Address 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a 


very plain. Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 











UR representative has called 

at the Brunswick Laundry, 

220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., and made a thorough in- 
spection of the Largest Laundry in 
America. He was astonished to find 
cleanliness and sanitation brought to 
perfection; he has found over 850 Em- 
ployees, cheerful, healthy and_ satisfied 
with their jobs, their pay and their em- 
ployers. Patrons are always invited to 
visit this large plant and see for them- 
selves the process of washing and iron- 
ing. The Brunswick Laundry’s policy 
has always been fair play to all em- 
ployees and customers. We _ gladly 


recommend this firm to our readers. 


Protestant: Catholic : Passionist : 


Fidelis of the Cross 


James Kent Stone 


By WALTER GEORGE SMITH, A. M., LL.D 


and HELEN GRACE SMITH 


Of this inspiring biography, the Charleston 
Gazette says: “This book is a record that no 
religious person, be he Catholic, Jew or Pro- 
testant, should be deprived of reading.” The 
story of James Kent Stone, who became a 
zealous Passionist after having been an 
Episcopalian minister is here presented as a 
compelling spiritual drama. 


Illustrated. Post-paid $3.70 


THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 











Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWINGSPIRITUALBENEFITS: 


. a ae One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 
While Living: Mass in fron Pisduiek Viavaiinle aca 
the world on these Feasts: 

Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 
Feb. 22, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 28, St. John, Evangelist 


. One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death: Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass 


and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within 
the Octave of All Souls Day. 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 


F urthermore : 


Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in 
consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official 
Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living and the 
Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. . Jt may be paid on the installment plan in amounts 
to suit your own convenience. 





ONG AFTER you are PLEASE WRITE TO: 
forgotten even by your —_ — . 
own, membership im _ the The P assionist Missionaries 
Passionist Chinese Mission 
Society will entitle you to ” 
the spiritual helps you may Union City New Jersey 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, 
what better gift than enroll- 

ment in this Society? 


Care of THE SIcn 











